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A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN, 1880-1955 
By A. P. ELKIN 


O Radcliffe-Brown has passed on at the age of 75; and he who failed to find 

here an abiding city may do so now. In each city, however, which he graced 
with his cultured activity, he left a lasting memorial of his sojourn—usually a 
foundation stone of an edifice whose firm construction remained for other hands. 
To have becn the first Professor in three Departments of Anthropology—Cape Town 
(1921-26), Sydney (1926-31) and Oxford (1937-46), and (after his retirement) one 
in Sociology, Farouk I (Alexandria)—is a remarkable sequence of appointments, 
especially as a Chair at Chicago (1931-37) was sandwiched in (between Sydney and 
Oxford) and also visiting Professorships at Yenching (China) (1935-36) and Sao 
Paulo (Brazi}) (1942-44). And all in less than thirty years! 

Radcliffe-Brown was a starter and a stirrer. A new department is founded ; 
he seeks and obtains appointment, and sets its activities on sound lines. About 
five years later another new one is established ; he seeks, obtains, and sets it going ; 
but about five years later moves off again, if not to start a department, at least to 
stir one up, as in the case of Chicago and, a little later, of Oxford. And when he 
retires he continues to start and to stir up. Radcliffe-Brown excelled in this role, a 
very valuable and important one. All who desire the advance of social anthropology 
are thankful that in the fullness of time, when Universities and Governments were 
becoming seized with the value of the subject, such a person was available and keen 
to start departments or to stir them up. The “ five year” type of office-holder, 
the missioner type, is found in other professions, too, and fulfils a salutary role in 
them. 

Only a small minority of leading professional men are willing to pursue their 
careers without putting down permanent roots anywhere. This is a good thing. 
Foundations without superstructure are of no lasting use. But building super- 
structures in the shape of University Departments requires persistence, patience, 
willingness to modify plans, and an appreciation of the context in which a university 
or research institution exists. The starter type is apt to be impatient with delays, 
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with hesitating policies, and with apparent niggardliness. Radcliffe-Brown was 
certainly irritated by just these things. Thus, having inaugurated the new Depart- 
ment successfully at Cape Town, and drawn up plans for research in South Africa, 
he was frustrated by lack of funds. He, therefore, took the opportunity of the 
new Chair in Sydney to shake the South African dust off his feet and let others 
more temperamentally fitted seek the funds and build on his foundations. 

So, too, in Sydney ; here he inaugurated a Department which had been brought 
into being under very favourable auspices. The Pan-Pacific Science Congress of 
1923, held in Melbourne and Sydney, urged the foundation of a Chair for the several 
purposes of organizing anthropological research amongst the native peoples of 
Australia, New Guinea and Melanesia, training research workers, preparing adminis- 
trative officers and missionaries in certain aspects of their work amongst those 
peoples, and providing courses for university students. The Australian National 
Research Council, representing the Pan-Pacific Science Association, obtained the 
co-operation of the University of Sydney and of the Commonwealth and State 
Governments in the venture, and also of the Rockefeller Foundation, which made a 
big grant for research. The Department was founded in 1925, and Radcliffe-Brown 
arrived in 1926. His appointment was strongly supported by Sir Grafton Elliot 
Smith of University College, London, a distinguished Australian and alumnus of 
Sydney, whose recommendations were usually accepted. He had also been a close 
associate and friend of W. H. R. Rivers, one of Radcliffe-Brown’s early teachers.1 

Lecturing began. Undergraduates took one or both of the two Anthropology 
courses, which were options for the B.A. requirements. Some administrative 
officers from Papua and New Guinea attended courses in 1928, 1929 and 1931. 
The Australian National Research Council set up an Australia-wide Committee on 
Anthropology, with the Professor of Anthropology as Chairman, to advise it on 
fields of research and on the award of grants and fellowships. Field work began 
in 1927.2. By 1929-30 about a dozen were working in the field within Radcliffe- 
Brown’s general plan on grants or fellowships provided by the National Research 
Council. Grants were also made to a Board of Anthropological Research set up in 
the University of Adelaide to foster work in South and Central Australia; and 
minor projects were undertaken in eastern Australia by Radcliffe-Brown himself, 
and by members of the University of Sydney staff interested in physical anthropology. 

Anthropology in Sydney was apparently flourishing. Indeed, so stable did 
the programme of research and teaching appear thai the Australian National Research 


1 The title of the Chair was “‘ Anthropology,” not “‘ Social Anthropology ”’ as stated in the 
Preface to Social Structure : Studies Presented to A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, 1949, p. x. The courses 
have always included a brief introduction to Prehistory and Physical Anthropology, and with 
the collaboration of the Department of Anatomy, students may major in Physical Anthropology 
for the Bachelor of Science degree. 


2 The writer was the first field research fellow. W.L. Warner, Miss Hortense Powdermaker 
and S. D. Porteus were visiting investigators. Grants were made to Miss Ursula McConnel 
(Brisbane), D. Thomson (Melbourne), R. F. Fortune (New Zealand), R. W. Firth (New Zealand 
and London), G. Lavers (Chicago) and to Radcliffe-Brown’s own students, H. I. Hogbin, C. W. M. 
Hart and R. Piddington. Collaboration was afforded to Margaret Mead and G. Roheim. 
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Council accepted Radcliffe-Brown’s suggestion to publish a quarterly journal for 
the recording of research results. He had then the privilege and pleasure of planning, 
designing and initiating Oceania. The first number appeared in September 1930 ; 
it included the first of the series of four articles on “ The Social Organization of 
Australian Tribes,” the reprints of which were issued as Oceania Monograph No. 1. 
This study was based not only on a survey of the literature, but also on the 
unpublished reports of field workers. 

Thus, at the end of five years the foundations were laid for the permanent 
establishment of a growing teaching and research centre for Australia and the 
South-west Pacific, a wonderful opportunity. But at that stage Radcliffe-Brown 
resigned and accepted a Professorship in the Department of Anthropology, University 
of Chicago—to the lasting gain of Anthropology in the United States, according 
to the Chicago staff and students whom he influenced. 

Why, then, did he leave Sydney? As at the end of his five years in South 
Africa, so now again he felt frustrated and was not sure of himself. He felt the 
Executive Committee of the Australian National Research Council to be somewhat 
irksome ; as a body it lacked the “logical planning powers of the French,” and 
its members would not accede to his request for full membership of the Committee. 
In 1930 he put forward a scheme to establish an Institute of Social and Administrative 
Anthropology to undertake research, to train administrative officers and to provide 
certain University courses—the Institute to be controlled by a Board representing 
the University, the Federal Government and the Research Council. The Professor 
of Anthropology would be the Director, and the Federal Government would be 
asked to contribute £1,000 a year, and the Rockefeller Foundation $20,000 a year 
for five years. The Institute would take over the publication of Oceania. 

This meant that the Australian National Research Council, which had been 
the active and successful factor in establishing the Department and in getting 
Government and Rockefeller grants, would have in the future only a nominal 
association with the conduct and development of anthropological research in the 
region. The Council was not opposed to the idea, and indeed, its Executive Com- 
mittee endorsed a scheme for the foundation and management of an Institute, but 
as Radcliffe-Brown altered the plan and as the University Senate and the Research 
Council found many difficulties in the scheme, nothing came of it. 


Radcliffe-Brown had underestimated the goodwill and prestige of the Fellows 
of the Research Council. These included the leading scientists in Australia, some 
of them Fellows of the Royal Society of London and names to conjure with. He 
did realize, however, that the Rockefeller Foundation would not make grants to the 


3 Professor A. N. Burkitt, Professor of Anatomy in the University of Sydney, who was very 
interested in Anthropology and was a member of the A.N.R.C. Committee on Anthropology, 
gave an initial donation to Oceania ; Mr. Frank Albert, a University benefactor, did likewise. 

4See the Introduction to Social Anthropology of North American Tribes: Essays in Social 
Organization, Law and Religion ; presented to A. R. Radcliffe-Brown upon the occasion of his 
accepting the Chair of Social Anthropology at Oxford University. Edited by Fred Eggan 
and with an Introduction by Robert Redfield. (1937.) 
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proposed Institute unless the Research Council supported, or indeed made, the 
application. With the failure of his scheme at the Australian end, he advised, as 
the only alternative, that the Council should apply to the Foundation for a further 
yearly grant for research. He was not sanguine about this, nor, indeed, about the 
future of the Department. During 1930 two States, Victoria and Tasmania, decided 
to discontinue their annual grants to the Department, and this would release the 
other States from their undertaking to support it. Soa few weeks later (December 30, 
1930) he asked the Research Council to accept his immediate resignation from 
Chairmanship of its Committee on Anthropology, so that, if he could get the consent 
of the Vice-Chancellor, he would feel free to apply directly to the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for a grant to the University of Sydney for anthropological research. He had 
already decided to resign from the Chair. About the same time, too, he approached 
the Commonwealth Government to accept responsibility for the Department, either 
by itself or in co-operation with the New South Wales Government, and in April, 
1931, he told the Research Council that if it wanted to do anything in the matter, 
now was the time. As for Oceania, he was quite sure in December 1930 that it 
would have to cease at the end of Volume I, although in the following April he was 
asking the Executive Committee for a decision as to whether it would be continued 
or not, that is, whether the Research Council would meet any losses incurred. At 
this same date he asked the Executive to consider the disposal of research equipment 
which had been used by field workers during 1927-30 but was no longer required.® 


Thus, apparently winding up the anthropological affairs of the Research Council, 
and anticipating the closing down of the Department of Anthropology as a distinct 
probability, Radcliffe-Brown was already looking elsewhere. He had been invited 
to be President of the Anthropology section at the 1931 meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and also to accept a Professorship in 
the Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago. His resignation from 
the Sydney Chair was accepted in February 1931. Actually in that same year 
the Rockefeller Foundation made a very generous grant to the Australian National 
Research Council to continue its anthropological research programme, but Radcliffe- 
Brown had finished the foundation task for which he was temperamentally suited. 
Moreover, he saw little future in Australia. He had come there in 1926, after his 
disappointment in South Africa, because he was attracted to it as a region of which 
he had some specialist knowledge and of which he had built up a somewhat rosy 
picture out of his experiences there in earlier years. The reality disappointed him, 


5 The equipment returned by field workers was stored partly in the Department of 
Anthropology and partly in the University Medical School, and, in Radcliffe-Brown’s opinion, 
could not be looked after properly. A linguist in northern Australia was the only worker in 
the field. 


® In 1910—12 he had carried out field work in the Port Hedland region of Western Australia. 
In 1914 he had come out with the British group attending the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which met that year in Australia. Because of the outbreak of 
war, he remained in Australia, did some field work on the lower Darling and Murray Rivers, 
and held a position as a subject-master in the Church of England Boys’ Grammar School, North 
Sydney (1915-17). 
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and, quite understandably, he was attracted by the richer fellowship which Chicago’s 
large Department of Anthropology and associated Departments would provide. 
There were, too, many centres of Anthropology in the United States ; and England 
was not far away. He had not found in Sydney that fellowship, or rather that 
cult-position, which his soul seemed to crave. Indeed, an air of academic superiority 
and a somewhat exotic and social pose raised a slight barrier between himself and 
some of his University colleagues. 


With truth it can be said that Radcliffe-Brown was in Sydney, but not of it ; 
in Australia, but not of it. This is illustrated by his conception of his part in 
Anthropology. He had taken his subject, even applied anthropology, into an ivory 
tower. He held that his task was to seek and to propound scientific principles, not 
to advise administrators and missionaries how to apply them.? We might well 
agree with him and many leading administrators and missionaries might also agree. 
But in the 1920’s and 1930’s these people of affairs had come to expect something 
which they regarded as of more direct use. For example, Sir Hubert Murray, a 
strong supporter of the founding of the Department, was frankly disappointed. 
The obvious task was not only to proclaim the importance of Anthropology as a 
scientific discipline and achievement, but also to show its relevance to the changes 
in society and culture which were occurring near at hand in New Guinea, Papua and 
Aboriginal Australia, and to study those processes in themselves. Reconstructing 
or describing unchanged cultures was not in itself sufficient. 


Radcliffe-Brown did, indeed, subscribe to this point of view, but he implied 
that the time was not yet ripe for the application of Anthropology. “ Applied 
Anthropology must, of course, be based on Pure Anthropology,” as he maintained 
in his Presidential Address to the Anthropology Section of the Brisbane meeting 
(1930) of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of 
Science. But the pure science must first be developed by the discovery or formulation 
of the fundamental principles of social integration. This entails a systematic 
study of the whole culture of the people who are to be governed and educated. After 
this, a study should be made of the changes already taking place in the culture as 
the result of contacts with Western civilization, and an attempt should be made to 
estimate their probable effects. Having arrived at the above principles and having 
obtained this knowledge, we could then formulate in detail a plan for an adminis- 
tration and educational policy which could bring about a new and wider integration. 
This satisfactory condition was, however, far off. In the meantime, he explained, 
the courses at Sydney in social and administrative Anthropology did not deal with 
actual problems of administration, but it was hoped that the officers would gain 
from a systematic training in theoretical Anthropology a basis for understanding 
the native culture with which they would have to deal.® 


7 At most, as he said in 1946, “‘ anthropologists had the duty of making the valid results 
of their researches known to governments and the public.”” Man, July-August 1946, p. 78. 


8 The foregoing paragraph is summarized from the Presidential Address at Brisbane. 
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The points are good and sound, but the exposition left all but the theoretically 
inclined quite cold or, at best, unenthusiastic. After all, Radcliffe-Brown had 
undertaken to give courses of training to officers from Papua and New Guinea, but 
he had not himself in five years visited those territories to obtain at first hand even 
impressions of the actual situation and of the anthropological problems presented 
there. Indeed, his only field work was on the coast of New South Wales for the 
purpose of gathering remnants of the indigenous social structure. Apparently, 
he was not prepared to branch out seriously into the problems of cultural and social 
change, or to do more than expound the Durkheimian and derived principles, on 
which he had determined years before.® 


So mid-1931 came. Unsettled, “‘frustrated”’ and irked, Radcliffe-Brown 
once again shook the dust (this time the Sydney dust) off his feet, and went to a 
sphere where he would be, and was, appreciated—even if he did arouse severe 
criticism by his particular academic attitude. But even if his pessimistic fore- 
bodings of Sydney had proved correct, his time there would not have been wasted. 
Far from it! Some of his students, H. I. Hogbin, C. W. M. Hart and R. Piddington, 
have served, and are still serving, anthropology and contributing to its advance. 
Dr. W. E. H. Stanner and Dr. Phyllis Kaberry commenced their studies under him. 
In addition, a most valuable programme of research was carried out in Australia 
and Melanesia under his planning, Oceania was started, and University courses 
organized. 


As for the immediate future of Sydney, Radcliffe-Brown was correct. Dr. 
Raymond Firth, lecturer, carried on as Acting Professor for eighteen months. He 
worked conscientiously, tactfully and successfully both in the University and as 
Acting Editor of Oceania and Acting Chairman of the Australian National Research 
Council Committee on Anthropology. But Government grants were cut, and his 
application for a year’s leave of absence to work at the School of Economics, 
University of London, became his resignation, and the invitation to myself to relieve 
Dr. Firth for the academic year of 1933 became an invitation to take charge of the 
Department for what was expected to be its final year. Prospective students in 
1933 were officially warned that those taking Anthropology I that year should not 
count on an Anthropology II course in 1934. Such was the anticlimax to the 
enthusiasm of 1925-26 and to Radcliffe-Brown’s successful organization of teaching 
and research (1926-31). 


Fortunately, this was only the lowest point in a curve. The University 
authorities, who included some of my teachers of two decades before, gave me much 
encouragement, and the Commonwealth Government renewed its grant, and at my 


® We should remember that during 1926-31 transport to Papua and New Guinea was by 
ship only, and within those territories by uncertain ship movements and by arduous walking. 
Still, a month in the Rabaul area on one visit and a month in the Port Moresby area on another 
would have been helpful. This, however, was the most Radcliffe-Brown could have spent there 
because the staff position only allowed him to be away within vacations. Nowadays, thanks to 
air travel, a member of the staff can spend nine weeks or more of the long vacation in field research 
in Papua and New Guinea, even in a hitherto remote location. 
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request increased it in amount and duration so as to give relative stability to the 
Department. The Executive Committee of the Australian National Research 
Council, too, helped me at every turn.” 

As a result the Department did not lapse, but has grown in size, strength and 
range ot activities. In spite of the low trough in the curve after Radcliffe-Brown’s 
resignation, I have no doubt that much of what I have been able to achieve in the 
building of the anthropological structure in Sydney was made possible by the initial 
foundation laid by him, and protected by Raymond Firth. 

In the general scheme of anthropological things, Radcliffe-Brown probably 
contributed more by going to Chicago and Oxford than if he had remained at Sydney, 
a centre which was destined to be for years an isolated, even though an important 
and active, outpost of Anthropology in the South Pacific. Set in the midst of a 
field laboratory of peoples of primitive cultures and of changing cultures, possibly 
presenting a greater opportunity for significant field research than any other region, 
the Sydney Professor’s primary task at that period was to devote his energies 
enthusiastically and consistently by example and direction to making the most of 
that opportunity. This involved continuous, routine organizing, giving time to 
details of expeditions, keeping in constant touch with field workers, examining 
critically their reports, and, in addition, managing and editing Oceania. Radcliffe- 
Brown, however, for all his brilliance, was not at heart a field worker nor a director 
of field work." His real interest was in philosophical converse with his fellows on 
the general principles inherent in Anthropology. 

To my loss I had very little personal association with Radcliffe-Brown. I 
heard him lecture twice, had a few conversations with him (1927-30), and two or 
three letters from him after he left Australia. Moreover, I had no professional 
ambitions in Anthropology, and the invitation to take over the Department at 
the end of 1932 was unexpected by me. Except for my knowledge of the Sydney 
situation, I write as an observer from afar. 


10T infer that if the Department of Anthropology had been closed down, the National 
Research Council would have continued with its programme of anthropological research and 
with the publication of Oceania. Although my appointment at the University for 1933 was only 
temporary, the Research Council appointed me Editor of Oceania and Chairman of its Committee 
on Anthropology—not acting in either case. 





11 For example, when setting out for the Kimberleys in 1927, I received no advice, hints or 
directions from Radcliffe-Brown regarding aims or methods, and during two years in the field 
there and in South Australia I only heard from him twice, although I sent him every few weeks 
reports on social organization, which he quite rightly used, even verbatim, in both the descriptive 
and theoretical sections of his Monograph on that subject. In those days, however, “ British ”’ 
field workers who had not received instruction in field work from Malinowski based on his 
experience in the Trobriand Islands, had to develop their own technique as they went along. 
Moreover, in most regions communications were rare, though not so rare as would seem. 

In my case, too, I was almost a stranger to Radcliffe-Brown, having met him once—very 
briefly—in London in 1926, and a few times in Sydney on my way through to and from the field. 
He nominated me for Fellowships for field work in 1927-29 and in 1930-31, and got me to 
substitute for him in giving an important lecture in Melbourne in 1929. During our short 
association he treated me most courteously and with every consideration. 

Typical of him, as Chairman of the Australian National Research Council’s Committee on 
Anthropology, he gave me a letter of introduction to the Governor of Western Australia. Radcliffe- 
Brown believed in giving Anthropology a high status. 
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Radcliffe-Brown is said to have ‘‘ never countenanced the growth of an ‘ism’ 
or school based on his theories.’’!* But he did give rise to “ cults”’ of himself, so 
that he became the oracle, almost infallible, to its members, that is to those who 
became personally attached tohim. Then no praise could be too great to be bestowed 
on him ; whatever he did was for them in the superlative degree. The cult depended 
on his presence, not on his writings or direct contribution. Some, personally 
influenced by him in their early years of anthropological endeavour, became 
Malinowski functionalists as they passed through the latter’s seminars, but after 
Malinowski’s death they transferred their allegiance back to Radcliffe-Brown. A 
symbol of this personal attachment was the presentation to him of books of essays 
by his personal associates on the occasions of his retirements from Chicago and 
Oxford, and by the collection and publication of a series of his occasional papers by 
two of his successors, representatives of the Chicago and English “ cult-groups ”’ 
respectively, thus making readily available the selected words of the ‘‘ master.’ 

These three books are not only highly valuable in themselves, but also are a 
remarkable tribute!* to the attachment to, and almost veneration of, Radcliffe-Brown 
felt by those who knew him well. Certainly, he was a brilliant, cultured, and 
interesting personality. Academically he was an excellent exponent of Durkheimian 
principles, which he had so absorbed that they seemed to be his own. His approach 
was modified by McDougall’s psychology and Rivers’ interest in social structure. 
There was but little development in his principles and theories since his Andaman 
Island and Kariera days. He refined some of the concepts he employed, dropped 
his earlier references to psychology, and gradually substituted the idea of social 
structure for social organization. His main contribution, however, was an emphasis 
on the necessity of seeking universal laws by the comparison of different types of 
society, and by framing hypotheses of social institutions on the principle that the 
varieties of each of the different classes of institutions are simply special forms taken 
in certain definite conditions by elements or processes of culture which are universal 
and necessary.14 

I have already mentioned that Radcliffe-Brown was not at heart a field worker, 
at least not to the degree of living amongst a “ primitive ’’ people, observing them 
daily and hourly, and to some extent participating in their life.15 His book, The 
Andaman Islanders, illustrates the point. The descriptive chapters fail to give a 
picture or impression of a living society, of social groups engaged in the business of 
life. It cannot be compared in this regard to Malinowski’s Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific. On the other hand, the two long theoretical chapters, in spite of their 
repetitiveness, hold the interest from beginning to end. The reprinting of this book 
after many years was thoroughly justified. 


12 Social Structure : Studies Presented to A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. Edited by Merer Fortes, 
1949, Pp. Vi. 


13 In the case of some contributed chapters the tribute seems a little forced; but such is 
cult-fervour. 


14 For example, totemism. Structure and Function in Primitive Society, pp. 131-32. 
15 R. H. Lowie, Ethnological Theories, pp. 221-22, makes a similar point. 
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Of course Radcliffe-Brown was in the field. He spent “ nearly three months 
camped with the natives of the Little Andaman, giving most of the time to learning 
their language.” He then gave up because of its difficulty and the time which 
would be involved in gaining sufficient proficiency to enable him to “‘ question the 
natives about their customs and beliefs and understand their answers.”” He con- 
centrated on the tribes of the Great Andaman, using Hindustani and, towards the 
end, a good interpreter.1® There he was engaged mainly in reconstructing the past, 
filling out from the earlier accounts of E. H. Man and M. V. Portman what he could 
not ascertain from informants. Likewise in Australia Radcliffe-Brown never 
observed an aboriginal tribe, clan or other group functioning in truly native fashion. 
His work in Western Australia in Ig10-12 was along the coastal region around and 
south of Port Hedland, amongst tribal remnants on pastoral stations. And later, 
he recorded what he could recover of the social organization of tribes along part of 
the Murray River and the far north coast of New South Wales. 


This type of work is very valuable ; I have done and directed plenty of it. It 
is no less valuable because it can be done in comparative comfort from a hotel, from 
a sheep, cattle, or other station homestead, or from a mission house. But it is 
recovery and reconstruction work, for which the investigator depends on the under- 
standing, English, knowledge and candour of the informant, and also on one’s own 
ability to ask sufficient questions on the right lines. Usually, the informant gives 
ideal patterns of behaviour as he conceives them and remembers them. This clearly 
was Radcliffe-Brown’s experience in Western Australia. So he built up in 19173 his 
picture of localized, exogamous hordes, of two types of marriage and kinship system 
(based respectively on cross-cousin and second degree cross-cousin marriage, as 
previously isolated by R. H. Mathews) of a formal and regular arrangement of the 
sections (or classes, the nineteenth century term which he preferred to use, in contra- 
distinction to R. H. Mathews, who had introduced the term “ section ’’ more than a 
decade before),1” and of the talu or totemic increase rites. But he could not observe 
how this ideal and logical structure worked. It was form without content. His 
statement in a recent controversy illustrates the point: the recording of ‘‘ four or 
five sufficiently extensive genealogies’ would suffice to reveal a tribe’s kinship 
structure.4® With much good fortune, that is, by obtaining a few full genealogies 
from as many good informants, we can construct what they would regard in retrospect 
as the ideal pattern. Unless, however, the tribal social structure was still functioning, 
at least in their early adult life, and was well remembered by them, we would have to 
be content with their reconstructed, abstract pattern ; for they would not be in a 
position to analyse and describe its functioning. Such satisfactory conditions 


16 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, pp. vii-viii. 

17 R. H. Mathews, ‘“‘ The Totemic Divisions of Australian Tribes,’’ Journal of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales, Vol. XXXI, 1897, p. 156. Compare A. R. Brown, ‘‘ Three Tribes of 
Western Australia,’’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLIII, 1913, p. 147; 
“‘ The Kariera tribe is divided into four parts that I shall speak of as classes.” 

18 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘‘ Murngin Social Organization,’’ American Anthropologist, Vol. 53, 
TQ51, P- 54. 
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however, are very seldom available for the study of tribal remnants. This explains 
Radcliffe-Brown’s handicap in his field work and in his theoretical interpretation 
of Australian Aboriginal social organization. For example, in his Monograph on 
that subject he qualifies many statements and opinions with “I think” or “I 
believe.’"!® He is quite correct in many of his surmises, but field work in a functioning 
tribe would have made him more sure of his ground where he was uncertain, more 
critical of some of his opinions, more tolerant of other workers’ interpretations, and 
at least appreciative of field research done since 1931. 

Correspondence, discussion and articles in the journals have shown that the 
further 1931 receded and the longer the period separating him from the Australian 
scene, the more he felt that he had said the last word on the social organization, 
kinship and totemism of the Aborigines, and the less able was he to bear any question- 
ing or disagreement. This, however, is the kind of temptation to which most, if 
not all, of us are liable as we approach and pass the age of retirement. We are 
apt to ignore the passing of decades, and all the new facts which may have come 
to light and the sound interpretations advanced in that time. Radcliffe-Brown’s 
reaction was all the more marked, for he could not suffer gladly those whom he 
regarded as fools—that is, those who differed from him or did not belong to his 
“cult group.” In written argument he strove to be annihilating, and above all to 
show that whatever was assailed it was not his position. He objected to being an 
“ Aunt Sally,’’ functional or other, and was ever at great pains to define clearly 
what he meant by function, social evolution, and other concepts. This was usually 
quite different from what other people meant by the same concepts. In the process 
Malinowski, White, Murdock and others were not spared, but at least the controversy, 
generally quite one-sided, contributed to clear thinking. For Radcliffe-Brown’s 
presentations of his view were precise, definite, logical and clear. The book of essays, 
Structure and Function in Primitive Society, will be treasured for just this quality 
as well as for its valuable and inspiring insights. 

On the other side of the picture was his inability to recognize the new knowledge 
and insights provided by other anthropologists. Thus, to cast doubts on his dogma 
of the exogamous, patrilineal, patrilocal horde in Australia, or on his abstract, 
logical approach to kinship, or to suggest that the concept of the ‘‘ Dreaming ”’ is a 
present motive and sanction in Aboriginal thought and life was to incur censure 


19 E.g., “‘ Normally, I think, he (a man of the Kariera tribe) will be expected to give a sister 
in exchange ’’ (p. 115). In the Kumbaingeri ‘‘ a man is no longer permitted to marry his own 
mother’s brother’s daughter, nor is he, I think, permitted to marry into his mother’s clan ”’ 
(p. 116). “‘ If this (marriage with distant father’s sister’s daughter) means, as I think it frequently 
does, that the nephew obtains his wife. . .’’ (p. 116). 

These are matters of fact which can hardly be determined by a few genealogies obtained 
from a tribal remnant. Dozens of genealogies and much discussion with elders are required. 
So too on general matters: ‘‘ I believe that in the minds of natives the relation of marriage to 
subsistence is of greatly more importance than the sexual aspect ’’ (p. 103). Having ‘‘ guessed ”’ 
the method of brother-sister exchange amongst the Kariera, he adds that “‘ this aspect of the 
Kariera system is, I think, an important one intending to produce a wider integration ’’ (p. 115) 
The many cases of “ I think’ and “ I believe ’’ show the uncertainty under which he laboured. 
He makes this quite clear in several places in his article, ‘‘ Three Tribes of Western Australia,”’ 
op. cit., pp. 151, 157, 159, 160, 188. 
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“from on high.”’ In spite of his references to process, he was only concerned with 
it as a scientific abstraction, and not as a dynamic situation in which change, through 
readaptation and diffusion, is constant. “‘ What is that?” was his fairly recent 
retort to a reference to the ‘‘ Dreaming,” a concept found in the literature for a 
quarter of a century ; but he had equated it to the World-Dawn, and the cult-heroes 
to Dawn Beings.” This was the result of secondary interpretation of myth by 
informants for whom the ritual was but a memory and tribal society but shreds and 
patches, as in the case of the Kariera and Madudhunera in Western Australia, the 
Yaralde on the lower Murray River, South Australia, and the Kumbaingheri and 
other tribes of the north coast of New South Wales, to which Radcliffe-Brown’s 
enquiries were limited. If he had experienced myths in ritual action, in Aboriginal 
communities whose social structure and ritual adjustment were not broken down by 
depopulation and European contact, he would have realized that the Dreaming is a 
condition of thought, belief and action, and that the cult-heroes are present in spirit 
or even in reincarnated forms. Mysticism this may be, but it is theirs, not our 
interpretation. 

Unhappily, too, Radcliffe-Brown was inclined to ignore the contributions of 
previous workers and what he derived from them. This is particularly so in the 
case of R. H. Mathews, who for forty years, from 1870 onwards, set himself to record 
and understand Aboriginal social structure, and in a series of articles published 
from about 1894 to 1907 in the leading anthropological journals, recorded his 
observations and findings. A surveyor by profession, he worked with the tribal 
groups, mostly remnants, in many parts of New South Wales and in adjacent parts 
of Victoria and southern Queensland. He also visited Western Australia. Further, 
by correspondence he directed specific enquiries through officials and other residents 
in most settled parts of Australia. Some of his results were (1) to dispense with the 
terms “‘ class ’’ and “‘ sub-class ”’ and to use the terms “‘ totemic group ”’ or “‘ moiety ”’ 
and “‘ section” in their places; (2) to show that the basic descent of the sections 
(and sub-sections) was in two ‘“ matrilineal cycles ’’ in which there was perpetual 
succession ; (3) to refer to an intermarrying pair of sections (or subsections) as a 
‘couple ”’ ; (4) to recognize that kinship was inherent in the section system and that 
marriage rules had to be obtained from actual genealogies ; although he did not 
publish any complete genealogical tables, it was from these that he proved the 
existence of alternate and rare subsection marriages ; (5) to recognize that the 
type marriage was between the childrer »>f cross-cousins, mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s daughter, father’s father’s sister’s son’s daughter, and so on; (6) to 
point out the social function of brother-sister exchange type of marriage; (7) to 
recognize that the section system permitted cross-cousin marriage, but to emphasize 
that tribal cross-cousins only were allowed to marry ; he did not have evidence of 
actual cross-cousin marriage ; (8) to suggest that the origin of the section system 
might be seen in its function of distinguishing mothers from daughters, uncles from 


20“ Religion and Society,” reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
in Structure and Function in Primitive Society. See pp. 166-68. 
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nephews, and fathers from sons in their respective generations; (g) to outline a 
type of social structure without moieties and sections, which existed in south-eastern 
Australia, south-western South Australia, a central coastal region of Western 
Australia and south-west of Darwin ; in this, the elders, with a good knowledge of 
the actual relationships involved, arranged marriages ; this is the type I have called 
Aluridja ; (10) to draw a map showing the distribution of the various types of social 
structure”! ; and (11) to realize that the totemic heroes (human and animal), totemic 
sites and the totems were related to one another in the same kinship manner as 
human beings were related: in other words, that they were part of the same social 
order.®” 

These and other conclusions and suggestions regarding local organization, 
totemism and descent showed exceptional insight into Aboriginal social organization. 
Those familiar with Radcliffe-Brown’s writings on this subject since 1913 will realize 
the extent to which he used Mathews’s concepts and generalizations. He was 
quite familiar with Mathews’s writings but, regarding him as an amateur, apparently 
underestimated his ability for careful recording and sound generalization. This, 
however, did not prevent him adopting the results of much which Mathews had 
accomplished. And even though he came independently to some of the concepts 
as a result of his own field work and study, references confirming and acknowledging 
Mathews’s findings would have been appropriate. 

The main advance made by Radcliffe-Brown was his emphasis on the kinship 
structure, but there he was handicapped by the fragmentary nature of much of his 
genealogical material. But as the years rolled by, especially on the basis of the field 
research carried out during 1927-31 (by Warner, Elkin, Thomson, McConnel and 
Piddington), amongst tribes whose social organization was still functioning, he was 
able to make a more thorough survey of the whole field than was possible for Mathews 
thirty years before. As a result, he presented a systematic picture of Aboriginal 
social organization (Oceania Monograph No. 1) which has been of great service to all 
students of social structure. However, it was not sui generis; R. H. Mathews had 
laid sound foundations, and on a few points had a deeper understanding of the facts 
(e.g., the “‘ Aluridja’”’ type of social organization, and alternative marriages) than 
Radcliffe-Brown. The latter never really freed himself from the primacy of his 
Types I and II marriage and kinship systems. Moreover, just as later field researches 
enabled him to advance from Mathews’s position, so the great amount of field research 


#1 In 1900 he presented a map showing 27 communities of tribes divided into four types: 
(a) with moieties only ; (b) with four sections ; (c) with eight sections (our subsections) ; and 
(d) without such divisions. The boundary of circumcision was shown on the same map. (R. H. 
Mathews, “‘ Divisions of the South Australian Aborigines,’’ Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Vol. 39, 1900, p. 91.) 


#2 The significant articles include “The Totemic Divisions of Australian Tribes,” Journal 
of the Royal Society of New South Wales, Vol. XXXI, 1897; ‘ Australian Divisional Systems,” 
ibid., Vol. XXXII, 1898; ‘ Marriage and Descent among the Australian Aborigines,’’ ibid., 
Vol. XXXIV, 1900; “ Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of New South Wales and 
Victoria,’’ ibid., Vol. XXXVIII, 1904 ; ‘‘ Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of Queens- 
land,”’ Queensland Geographical Journal, Vol. XX, 1905; ‘‘ Divisions of the South Australian 
Aborigines,’’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Voi. 39, 1900. 
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carried out since 1931 will enable us of 1956 to present a more accurate, as well as a 
more dynamic, picture of Aboriginal social organization than Radcliffe-Brown was 
able to do. But such a picture cannot and will not ignore the systematic, con- 
structive advance made by him, nor the theoretical insights which we have inherited 
from him. 


Anthropologists who knew Radcliffe-Brown and his work in other lands, South 
Africa, the United States of America, and England, will write differently about him. 
I have written from the point of view of an Australian who has had long and con- 
tinuous experience and responsibility in the Aboriginal field and in the development 
of anthropology in the Australian region. I shall always treasure and enjoy The 
Andaman Islanders and Structure and Function in Primitive Society. The Mono- 
graph, The Social Organisation of Australian Tribes, has been a most useful handbook 
for field workers and an introduction for theorists ; but, like all good works of its 
type, having served a generation it requires replacement by another monograph 
to incorporate new material and to re-interpret the total situation. 

Finally, all truly concerned with the development of anthropology in this 
southern region will not fail to appreciate Radcliffe-Brown’s contribution in organizing 
the new Department of Anthropology in the University of Sydney, 1926-31, his 
efforts in 1930-31 to prevent its imminent collapse, his planning of field research for 
the Australian National Research Council, 1926-30, and the establishment of Oceana, 
1930, for the Council. Although the outlook was very gloomy when he left Sydney 
and for a couple of years after, yet his foundation stood, ready to be built on when 
financial support was assured. 

It was indeed remarkable that just when the Department was founded such a 
person as Radcliffe-Brown was available and ready to set it going. 1 doubt whether 
there was anyone else at the time who could have done so with anything like the 
skill which he possessed. And so we of Oceania and of the Sydney Department of 
Anthropology pay our tribute of thanks and respect to our first builder. In this 
we are joined by those members of the Anthropological Society of New South Wales 
who remember his interest in the Society in its early days, and by the few remaining 
members of the staff of the University of Sydney who had links with him during 
his five years’ sojourn amongst them. 

A. P. ELKIN. 


%3 This work is in hand. 








ARNHEM LAND MUSIC 


Part II. A MusicaL SURVEY 
By Trevor A. JONES 


INTRODUCTION 

HE following musical survey is the result of research work made possible by a 

grant from the Research Committee of the University of Sydney, for which the 
author wishes to express his gratitude. The method employed is as follows: the 
recordings made by Professor Elkin of Arnhem Land music have been fully analysed, 
transcriptions in musical notation have been made of representative songs, these 
transcriptions have in turn been examined and described in detail, and finally the 
whole of the music has been treated from the various aspects which constitute it, 
such as melody, rhythm, andsoon. The report that follows consists (a) of a complete 
record-by-record commentary, to be read in conjunction with the textual analyses 
and background notes by Professor A. P. Elkin, (b) of examples in musical notation to 
which reference is made throughout this commentary, (c) of full musical transcriptions 
of complete songs selected from the recorded music, (@) of discussion of selected topics 
treating various aspects of the music, and (e) of conclusions drawn. 


Record-by-record Commentary. This section is both analytical and descriptive, 
and treats each song-type in turn under the following headings: Scale, Melody, 
Rhythm, Form, General Comments. Where one song-type has been recorded at 
several different performances or transferred to more than one record, the com- 
mentary covers the type as a whole and so departs from the strict order of the material 
as recorded. In most cases the order of treatment is the same as that followed in 
the previously published textual analysis, deviations from this order being duly 
noted. 

Musical Examples. References will be found throughout the commentary 
to notated musical examples. These are to be found, in numerical order, at the end 
of this article, in front of the full transcriptions. (For notational details, see below.) 


Transcriptions. Full and accurate musical transcriptions of representative 
songs have been prepared. They are given in full score in conventional notation, 
except for the following additional signs : 

(x) A double stroke through the stem of a note indicates a reciting of several 
syllables on, and in the duration of, this note. This symbol is used where syllabic 
rhythms become too complex and/or indistinctly recorded to allow accurate trans- 
criptions to be made. 

(2) A horizontal wavy line above a note or group of notes signifies ornamental 
microtonal wavering above and/or below the note or notes concerned. 
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(3) A straight horizontal line above a wavy horizontal line between two or 
more notes indicates a prolonged unaccompanied recitative in free speech-rhythm, 
using these notes in irregular alternation. 


(4) A plus sign above a note means that this note is approximately a quarter 
tone sharper than the notated pitch. Similarly a minus sign, with a downward 
arrow above it to distinguish it from an accent mark, denotes a pitch a quarter tone 
flatter than the notated pitch. (Both these symbols are very rarely used.) 


(5) In scales, black notes indicate tones used solely for ornamental purposes 
and forming no part of the basic scale of the song, while bracketed notes are used 
either in an indistinct and largely conjectural manner or appear only in later renditions 
as added refinements. 


(6) A square around a note in scalic diagrams indicates the “ keynote ”’ of the 
scale. 


All these additional symbols have been used sparingly ; hence the conventional 
notation is an accurate representation of the music and provides proof of the very 
close similarity between the aboriginal musical system and that of the West. 


The only other licence used is the linking together under one crossbar of quavers 
and semiquavers by metrical groups instead of according to syllables, so making 
for the clearer indication of rhythmic patterns and facilitating the reading of the 
scores. 


Metronomic markings are given in brackets at the beginning of each transcrip- 
tion. It should be noted that barlines have been inserted in the scores for convenience 
in reading, according to recurring rhythmic groups or metrical patterns, and do not 
denote accents or any other musical factors unless these are specifically indicated. 


The exact location of the transcribed songs on the recordings is indicated in the 
top right-hand corner of each transcription to the nearest tenth of an inch from the 
centre or outside of the disc. For example, “‘ Record 7), 1°/,, inches inside ’’ means 
that the measurement is to be made from the inside edge of the recorded area of the 
disc. ‘‘ Outside ”” measurements are taken from the outer edge of the disc itself. 


The transcriptions are arranged in alphabetical order by their particular names. 
Where more than one song from a type has been transcribed, the title ‘‘ Version A” 
or “ Version B,”’ and so on, has been added to the name of the song-type. References 
to the transcriptions are also identified in this way in the commentary. The trans- 
criptions are located at the end of this article after the collected musical examples. 


Selected Topics. Following on the analytical method used in the commentary, 
the subsequent discussion deals synthetically with specific aspects of the whole of 
the material so gathered. The order of this collective survey is as follows : 


(a) Sacred and Secret Music. 
(b) Secular Music. 

(c) Vocal Technique. 

(d) Instrumental Technique. 
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(e) Performing Methods. 

(f) Scales and Intervals. 

(g) Melody. 

(h) Harmony and Counterpoint. 
(i) Rhythm. 

(j) Variation. 

(k) Form. 

(2) A&sthetic Considerations. 


General Conclusions. In summing up the important conclusions reached on 
Arnhem Land music, particular attention is given to the interesting question of the 
relevance of the music to Western listeners and to the light thrown by this music 
on the origin of our own. 


GUNBORG AND GUNBALANYA (1949) 

The variety and ingenuity of the songs in this group are such that each song 
will be treated individually. 

Record 1A 

1. The scale is fully diatonic and wide (Ex. 1) with the flat 7th (c) very noticeable 
(as in most of the series on this disc). The melody falls into three phrases, the first 
being restricted to a rhythmic ornamentation of the middle notes of the gamut 
(Ex. 2), while the second and third phrases leap to the high F sharp and descend to 
A and low D respectively. The rhythm is a strongly syncopated 6/8, as exemplified 
in the didjeridoo figure (Ex. 3). The dancers call out a sustained high D at intervals. 
Two different instrumental interludes separate entries of the voice, one (A) continuing 
in the same tempo and rhythm and the other (C) introducing a completely different 
rhythm in simple time. The form therefore is AB ABC BC, where B represents 
the vocal melody of three phrases. 

2. Identical with No. 1. 

3. High G is added to the scale and the A omitted (Ex. 4). The melody consists 
of one phrase (B,) descending from a sustained high G to the low D, with a second 
phrase (B,) (heard after the interlude (A) and a repetition of (B,), and of the interlude) 
descending from the keynote D to the low D. In both phrases the gapped melodic 
figure DCBG is prominent. The didjeridoo plays a new rhythm in simple time with a 
heavily accented anticipation of the third beat (Ex. 5). The B, phrase is accompanied 
by a rapid iambic rhythm in the sticks, and followed by the second interlude (C) 
in different tempo, as in songs rand 2. The formis: AB, AB,AB,CB,AB,AB,C; 
that is, an extension of that of songs 1 and 2. 

4. A more restricted scale is used (Ex. 6) and the melody consists of two phrases, 
the first chanting on an ornamented high D and descending to A, while the second 
chants on C and falls ornately tolow D. The rhythm is enlivened by a dotted figure 
in the didjeridoo and sticks beating at double speed (Ex. 7). An important formal 
device occurs in the first interlude when the sticks miss one tap and syncopate the 
next in a rhythmic figure similar to that of the “‘ conga ” dance (Ex. 8). This “ gap” 
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in the sticks’ beating recurs in subsequent songs and is an important structural 
feature. The form is simplified by the use of one type of interlude instead of two : 
ABABABA. 

(Note the very low G “ faked’ on the didjeridoo at the conclusion of this and 
the next two songs.) This song is the first of the “‘ Gunbalanya’”’ series, but is 
obviously very closely related to three preceding Gunborgs. 

5. Similar to No. 4. 

6. The scale is again extended upwards to the high F sharp (Ex. 9), and the 
melody again starts on this note. (But note the now sharpened seventh (C).) The 
first phrase falls to C sharp and B, and the second repeats the first phrase and adds 
an additional descent to the low D. On the voice’s fourth appearance the phrase 
falls only from B down to D. The vocal part maintains the iambic rhythm heard in 
the didjeridoo, which introduces a “‘ break ”’ in the rhythm in the interludes in the 
form of the “ conga ” figure of the sticks in the songs 4 and 5. This figure is played 
twice in each interlude and is preceded by a half bar during which the sticks change 
from quaver to crotchet beats to introduce the “ break’ (Ex. 10) and then return 
to quavers and play the “ gap ”’ figure (Ex. 8) previously mentioned. Thus a quite 
complex rhythmic pattern is developed in the ritornelli of this song. The coda 
displays briefly a further variant in the didjeridoo part (Ex. 11). Calling the main 
melody B, and the final vocal section B,, the form becomes : 

AB,AB,AB,AB,A 
1 (intro.) (coda) 

7. Similar to No. 6. 

8. Structurally this song is similar to Nos. 6 and 7, but the melody has only 
one phrase, commencing on E instead of F sharp and descending ornamentally to 
low E or D, while the final vocal phrase covers from B downwards, as in Nos. 6 and 7. 
The rhythm of the voice is in even quavers, not iambic, but the instrumental parts 
are similar to those of the previous songs. Nos. 9 and Io are very similar to No. 8. 


Record 1B 
10. (Continued from side 1A.) 
11 and 12. Similar to No. 6, but the first melodic phrase, while commencing on 
F sharp, falls to D and C natural instead of to C sharp and B, and the final phrase 
commences on C (or D) instead of on B. 
13. The scale is unusual in that the lower keynote is absent and the third 
(F sharp) is not used (Ex. 12). The melody falls from a repeated high E to a sustained 
G, and the second phrase takes up the G again and adds a swinging cadential figure 
based on G, E and A and finally rests on E. The tempo is much slower, and the 
voice keeps up a regular quaver movement in 6/8 except for sustained notes. The 
melody makes great use of slurred phrases and vocal melisma and portamento, 
creating the ‘‘ sentimental mood” required by the words (see “ Arnhem Land 
Music,” by Professor A. P. Elkin, Oceania, Vol. XXV, Nos. 1 and 2, page 77). The 
didjeridoo quietly insists on its iambic 6/8 rhythm (Ex. 13), and the sticks are silent. 
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Only the hisses of the dancers, their calls on high D, and the occasional rhythmic 
claps of a bark pad on the hand, answered in tempo by a clipped grunt and high- 
pitched shriek, are heard in this very beautiful, almost hypnotic, vocal rhapsody . 
Then an instrumental interlude breaks in on this nostalgic mood with sticks beating 
slowly and rapidly in alternation and much activity by the dancers and onlookers. 
This pattern is repeated to form the overall structure of ABABABACBABA 
C BAC, where A is the introduction and first interlude, B the two-phrased melody, 
and C the second interlude in faster tempo and with sticks. 


14. Similar to No. 13, with some repetitions omitted. 


15. This song, together with No. 16, concluded the evening’s singing, and has 
many qualities that make it an exceptionally fine and fitting finale to the series. 
The scale used is more extensive than in any of the previous songs, and introduces 
F sharp (Ex. 14). The melody consists of an introductory phrase exploiting the 
tange from E down to A, followed by one extended flight from high A down to low E 
in several well-defined melodic units of nearly equal range and using the same 
rhythmic figure (Ex. 15). The tempo is very slow and the didjeridoo and sticks 
much quieter and more sustained than in any previous song (Ex. 16). In a sense 
the basic rhythmic and melodic ideas of the whole series are here reduced to their 
simplest and most satisfactory form. Very characteristic are the gapped melodic 
outlines (e.g. G F EC, DC BG) and the flattened seventh (C natural). The usual 
form of successive vocal repetitions separated by continuing instruments is rounded 
off with a sudden abgesang, as it were, with very rapid triplet syllabification in the 
voice covering the octave D to lower D, and faster sticks, at the end of which the 
didjeridoo and sticks stop, when the same section is unexpectedly repeated, all 
again coming to a stop. The singer now performs a short unaccompanied recitative 
on the same descending pattern of notes, and, as a final surprise, the sticks and 
didjeridoo emerge from their silence and add a short instrumental coda in the tempo 
of the opening song in the series. Thus the form may be seen to be: 
ABABABABCDE, where B is the main melody of two phrases, C the faster 
abgesang, D the recitative and E the instrumental coda. The amazing variety of 
styles and tempo in their song make it an outstanding example of the free use of 
sectional structure in these songs. 


16. Apparently identical with No. 15, but it is faded off before its conclusion. 

General Comments. The Gunborg-Gunbalanya series illustrates well the methods 
by which the separate ideas, rhythmic, melodic and structural, of a song are varied 
to make an extended song-cycle. With Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 13 and 15 as the highlights, 
the amazing continuity of the series is easily grasped. Melodically the songs all 
follow the simple plan of a descent of an octave or more arrested at one or more 
points and richly ornamented with repetitions and sequences. Rhythmically they 
show great variety and vitality, with special interest attaching to the short “ breaks ” 
in the didjeridoo patterns and the gap in the stick pattern, to the use of highly 
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syncopated figures, and to the complex patterns produced by the dancers’ percussive 
noises. It is fortunate that the recording is so good that it allows all of these sounds 
to be heard quite clearly. 


MAIELLI GUNBORG (1952) 
Record 14B 

[Note-—The numbers (1 to 13) given to the songs here are based on sectional 
changes, and do not include repetitions, and so differ from those applied in Professor 
Elkin’s textual analysis (Oceania, Vol. XXV, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 78, 79). Thus the 
present Nos. 1 and 2 are the No. 1 of his analysis, Nos. 3 and 4 are No. 2, Nos. 5, 6 
and 7 are his Nos. 3, 4 and 5 respectively, Nos. 8 and g his No. 6, Nos. 10, 11 and 12 
his No. 7 and No. 13 his No. 8.] 

Scale. Like the Gunbalanya and Gunborg of Record 1 these songs employ a 
complete diatonic scale based on D and covering a ninth with flat seventh and third 
(Ex. 17). B flat and lower E flat are used ornamentally. In the 3rd, 4th, 6th, 
toth, 11th and 12th songs a more chromatic melody involves the use of high E 
flat and C sharp. 

Melody. The scope offered by the heptatonic scale is fully exploited by the 
melody which consists of a steadily descending pattern from the high D to the low D, 
followed by a leap up to C and another ornamental descent from high E to low D, 
pausing on C,G and F on the way down. After these two phrases have been repeated 
once and sometimes twice, a general pause leads to the third phrase, again covering 
in ornate fashion the full octave drop. This “ coda” phrase is a melismatic glide 
on one vowel. The melody in general is highly ornamented but always strictly in 
thythm. Though the melody differs slightly in the various songs according to 
which of three types they belong to, as seen below, the coda phrase is identical in 
each. Very notable are the melodic and rhythmic sequences in each phrase. 

Rhythm. The trochaic 6/8 rhythm is insisted upon throughout in the vocal 
part, with occasional groups of three or six quavers interpolated. The syncopated 
repeated C’s in type three are an important feature (see full transcription “A ’”’). 
The didjeridoo rhythm is a simple duple pattern with heavily accented first beats, 
while the sticks beat even crotchets throughout (Ex. 18). (Note the occasional bars 
of two accented notes by the didjeridoo (Ex. 19).) 

Form. Structurally the songs fall into three types : 

Type X (songs 1 and 2) has bars grouped thus: 2, 2, 2, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, etc. 

Type Y (songs 3, 4, 6, 10, 11 and 12) has bars grouped thus: 3, 3, 2 ,2, etc. 

Type Z (songs 5, 7, 8, 9) (as full transcribed “ A ’’) is in 2-bar groupings through- 

out. 

(The last song (No. 13) is like Type Z but has no coda phrase.) 

Each type has two phrases, A and B, heard twice or, in some cases, three times, 
and followed, after the didjeridoo stops and the sticks miss out one tap, by a third 
phrase as coda. Thus the form of each song is A B A B (A B) C, while the overall 
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structure of the cycle, according to the types mentioned is, X X YYZYZZZ 
YY YZ. 

General Comments. These Gunborg songs are structurally, melodically and 
rhythmically similar to those of Record 1, but are considerably simplified by the 
exclusion of the two types of interlude found in the latter, and are more closely knit 
into a complex cycle by repetitions of one of the three types of song involved. In 
performance they are extremely lively and tuneful, and the unexpected pause in the 
middle with the following melismatic coda is a most distinctive and integral feature. 
Several singers are involved, with a lusty union in each coda. It is interesting 
to note again the sustained calls on high D in the background. The complete 
transcription of song No. 8 should be consulted. 


MAIELLI GUNBORG (1953) 
Record 39B 

[Note.—This record is treated in a later part of Professor Elkin’s article. For 
the full transcription of this song, see Maielli Gunborg “ B.’’] 

Scale. As in the previously examined Gunborg songs, the scale is wide and 
fully diatonic, stretching unbroken from high G flat to the low D flat, with low C flat 
and B flat as ornamental subsidiaries. The seventh is flat once again, but the third 
is major (Ex. 20). 

Melody. The unusual feature of this otherwise familiar type of Gunborg melody 
is its striking upward leaps to G flat and E flat, and the downward portamenti from 
B flat to lower G flat. This angularity and energetic leaping to dissonant notes is 
most rare in aboriginal melody, and, except for a similar instance in the Wadamiri 
songs of Record 16, is indeed without parallel. Apart from these upward and down- 
ward plunges the melody is merely a steady rhythm descent in the usual manner, 
consisting of a short clipped phrase on the top notes echoed and extended downward 
in the second phrase ending on low E flat. These two phrases are then repeated 
after a pause and a syncopated chanting on low D flat is heard. After this whole 
section has been repeated comes a coda, involving a chanted B flat, more leaps to and 
from high E flat and a gradual ornamented descent to D flat again, with a short slide 
from B flat to D flat, and back again after the instruments have stopped. 

Rhythm. The lively syncopation of the didjeridoo in 6/8 pervades the whole 
song and affects the vocal part in several places, notably in the chanted low D flat 
imitations of the didjeridoo’s sound. The sticks merely mark the time uneventfully. 

Form. Ignoring the fact that the first phrase is sung an octave too low on its 
first appearance, the formal plan is AB BA BBAC, where A represents the intro- 
ductory chanting on D flat, B the melody of two phrases, and C the coda. The short 
vocal slide after the didjeridoo and sticks have finished is in turn followed by a short 
stick episode. 

General Comments. The very clipped, cut-off style of singing is noticeable : 
each phrase seems to be cut short as it ends. The constant syncopated movement is 
most striking, and this, together with the angular, energetic melodic line, gives the 
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song a great verve and spirit. The long instrumental interludes set off the voice’s 
entries very effectively. Notice how the heavy accenting of the off-beats in the 
didjeridoo causes a semitone rise in its fundamental pitch, as in the 1949 and 1952 
Gunborg series. The essential difference between the 1952 Gunborg and this one is 
this constant syncopation. 

In all three series of Gunborg (Gunbalanya) a prominent feature is the importance 
of the ninth above the lower keynote. The melodies constantly start on this note 
and emphasize it by pausing, chanting or leaping on to it. This 1953 example 
carries this tendency to its highest degree of effectiveness. 


GINBIR Record 2A 


(These songs are of little value musically, as the recording is not clear enough 
to enable any thorough analysis. All those before No. 11 are virtually inaudible, 
but some conclusions may be drawn from the remainder. A full transcription is 
available for No. 18.) 

Scale. Only five conjunct notes are used, with the keynote probably D flat, 
although this note is heard only in No. 19. The sharp fourth (G) is notable, and the 
fact that F and E flat are constantly emphasized (Ex. 21). 

Melody. The Ginbir melodies are among the most restricted and primitive 
of the songs recorded, and are very similar to certain Djerag songs from north- 
eastern Arnhem Land. They consist of a series of short portamenti from the B flat 
down to the F or E flat, with chanting on each note on the way. Occasionally a 
short upward leap serves to extend the phrase a little. 

Rhythm. The perfectly even quaver movement is sustained throughout in 
all parts, with the sticks beating in crotchets. The tempo varies now and then from 
76 to 116 beats per minute. (Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 18 and 19 introduce the rhythm 
and general style of the Wadamiri-Djerag songs.) Some variety is obtained by 
missing out every fourth beat of the sticks in some songs (e.g. Nos. 9, 17) and using 
an iambic rhythm in the didjeridoo, with sustained upper notes (Ex. 22). In No. 18 
the upper note of the didjeridoo appears briefly half-way through (see transcription). 

General Comments. The Ginbir is a good example of rather uninspired music 
being allied to impressive dancing. Though melodically, rhythmically and struc- 
turally of the most primitive order, it is the vehicle of interesting texts and the 
supporter of varied mimetic and balletic displays (see Professor Elkin’s commentary, 
pp. 79-88). The definite similarity of some of these Ginbir songs to certain of the 
Djerag songs is most interesting in view of the geographical disparity. 


NGORUNNGAPA 
Record 2B 


Scale. The scale consists in the main of four notes, with four lower ones used 
in the ultimate descent (Ex. 23). The keynote is probably E flat, in which case 
the sixth (C) and second (F) are missing, while the minor seventh (D flat) is very 
characteristic and often concludes the melodic phrase. The third is minor (G flat). 
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Melody. The melody is an interesting example of free improvisation in speech 
rhythm, using a basic melodic figure (Ex. 24) and repeating this many times before 
finally completing the inevitable descent to E flat or D flat. This melodic procedure 
is used throughout the cycle, no additional notes or ideas being introduced in the 
process as in such series as the Gunbalanya or Wangga. But the improvisation is 
collective, and much canonic overlapping of entries is produced. In some songs 
rich harmony is produced (Nos. 2, 5, 9) and sustained by the different voices’ constant 
repetition of the four-note figure of Ex. 24. 

Rhythm. It is by rhythmic variation of the didjeridoo part that the cycle is 
built up, the scale, melody and general structure remaining constant. Each song 
must be examined separately to demonstrate this. 


1. The sticks beat regularly at 232 taps per minute, while the didjeridoo throbs 
irregularly in an exaggerated iambic rhythm on a sustained low E flat (Ex. 25) (cf 
Mulara, Record 8A), with an occasional hoot on the upper note (unusually, an 
eleventh, not a tenth, above). The voices here, as throughout the cycle, are in free 
speech rhythm. So that three distinct rhythmic procedures are here superimposed : 
irregular vocal rhythm, irregular but patterned didjeridoo rhythm, and regular 
fast stick taps. The voices continue their mixed recitative after the instruments 
stop, as in all these songs. 

2. Same as No. I. 


3. The sticks and didjeridoo now beat out a regular slow, steady rhythm, with 
the upper note of the didjeridoo now adding its voice, rhythmically, to the general 
pattern (Ex. 26). The voices tend to be more regular in their phrasing, but the 
free speech-rhythm persists. 

4. The rhythm is again regular, but the tempo is faster, and in triple instead of 
duple time. The didjeridoo part is a variant on the rhythm of the previous song 
(Ex. 27). The upper note is hooted in the middle section and at the end, a structural 
feature used in the rest of the cycle (e.g. Mulara). 

5. Similar to No. 4, with increased canonic activity. 

6. Trochaic rhythm in duple time appears in the didjeridoo with quaver stick- 
beats, the tempo returning to that of the opening song. The upper note again 
appears in the middle section, the sticks missing out each fourth beat (Ex. 28). 
(There are two verses to this song.) 


7. At a faster tempo, with even quaver sticks, the didjeridoo plays a simple 
iambic rhythm. The middle section contains an interesting new didjeridoo rhythm 
(using the upper note) and crotchets instead of quavers in the sticks (Ex. 29). 

8. The sticks return to the slow minims of No. 3, while the didjeridoo plays a 
very taut figure, with heavy accents on weak notes, combining iambic and trochaic 
long and short, into a pattern of striking power. This gives way in the middle 
section to a strongly syncopated use of the upper note. The even quaver movement 
underlying the dotted rhythms lends great forward impetus to the music (Ex. 30). 
Three more verses of this song are sung to the same music. 
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g. For this last song an even semiquaver rhythm, previously hinted at only in 
the middle section of No. 7 (Ex. 29), is heard in the didjeridoo, with syncopated 
fourth beat, and sustained upper note in the middle section (Ex. 31). The sticks 
beat even crotchets throughout. Here, for the first time, the vocal part has a fixed 
rhythmic pattern imposed on it (Ex. 32). The fast tempo and obvious enthusiasm 
make this song once again a fine finale. 


Form. The general structure of each song is similar to that found in the Mulara 
series, in that the vocal part consists of free recitative-like repetitions and the formal 
outline is entirely supplied by the instruments. Usually the upper note of the 
didjeridoo is heard, once at the beginning and end and in the middle section generates 
an entirely new rhythmic figure. This middle section is often marked by a change 
in stick-pattern as well. The formal plan, therefore, is A B A C, where C represents 
the free and unaccompanied recitative of the voices at the end. 

General Comments. It remains to emphasize the significance of the combination 
of free and regular rhythm as a most interesting musical device. In particular, the 
free pulsation of the didjeridoo in the first and second songs is most rhapsodic in its 
effeet, and is found only once in the rest of the music so far recorded, namely, in 
certain of the Wongga songs of Record 21. 


Although no formal plan is evident for the cycle as a whole, the ingenuity and 
variety of the constantly changing didjeridoo patterns is a fine tribute to the extra- 
ordinary skill and imagination of the player. 

Of great interest also is the use of several voices in canonic imitation. This 
device is found in several other song series, notably the Dierag and Wadamiri, and 
reaches its highest stage of development and organization in the 1952 Mulara series. 


MEN’s DJARADA 
Record 3A 

The men’s Djarada, comprising Records 3A and 22A (cut ii), will be examined 
first. 

Scale. The first two chants use a scale consisting mainly of B flat, E flat and 
lower B flat, with all intermediate tones and several high ones used in ornamental 
flourishes (Ex. 33). Definitely based on B flat is keynote, the scale is therefore 
little more than a diatonic octave with minor seventh, sixth and third, a descending 
melodic minor scale in fact. 

For songs 3, 4 and 5 the keynote becomes A flat (and remains so for the rest 
of the series) and the scale is confined to the octave based on A flat (Ex. 34). The 
major sixth (F) assumes great importance, also the major third (C), as a point of 
rest. Song No. 6 adds high C and F flat to this scale. 

No. 7 is restricted to the tetrachord from D flat down to A flat, repeated in 
the lower octave through octave singing (Ex. 35). The third (C) and keynote (A flat) 
are the chanting notes. In Nos. 8 and 9g the fullest scale is used, from high D flat 
down to low A flat (Ex. 36), with the F and C now flattened to minor intervals. 
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Melody. The melodies consist of rudimentary descents from chanted keynotes 
or fourths usually, with much blurred and indeterminate sliding downward from one 
prominent note to the next. 


The common method is to chant the keynote (or the sixth in Nos. 3 to 5), then 
leap up a third or fourth and descend by repetitive short phrases down to the lower 
keynote (in Nos. 3 to 5 to the third first and then up again and down to the keynote). 
This procedure is varied in Nos. 6 to 9 by some voices leaping up from the lower 
keynote to the top octave and repeating the final descent of a fourth in octaves 
Thus the melodic line consists in the main of chanted notes joined by descending 
glides and a final chanting on the lower keynote. 


Rhythm. The variety of the songs depends almost entirely on varied stick- 
patterns such as alternating slow and fast tapping both in adjacent songs and within 
the one song at times, when sticks are often tapped at twice (or half) the initial speed 
for periods. Nos. 3 and 9g use groups of three taps (Ex. 37). 


The vocal rhythm is usually in simple syncopated 6/8 patterns, the accents 
anticipating the stick-taps and so producing a rather lazy jazz-like effect. No. 2 
is most significant, however, in that it is in seven time throughout, with unusual 
grouping of beats (Ex. 38). It is interesting to compare this rare use of seven time 
(only found elsewhere in the Djarada on Record 22A) with the equally rare use of 
five time in the Women’s Djarada (Record 3B). Is there some connection between 
high secrecy and unusual time signatures ? 


Another exciting rhythmic pattern is found in the melody of No. 8 (Ex. 39), 
the syncopation of which is very similar to a Djerag song (Record 16B). 


Form. Most aspects of the form of these Djarada chants have already been 
discussed under the ‘‘ Melody” and “ Rhythm” headings. Such elementary 
structural plan as they have consists in repetition of phrases in the melodic descent 
and in sectional changes in the stick tempi from full to half speed or vice versa. A 
certain plan is evident in the octave-singing: for example in No. 7 (and 7A) the 
upper octave phrase is sung in unison, repeated in octaves, and then sung in unison 
in the lower octave. 


General Comments. It is worth noting that even though much of the singing 
sounds haphazard and improvisatory, remarkable unanimity of thought is shown by 
the singers taking part. Rarely do the voices differ. 


(Note.—In Professor Elkin’s textual analysis (p. 97) No. 3 is said to be “‘ chanted 
to three different rhythms. At first the beat is even. The second time the tempo 
is fast, with the third beat accented and lengthened, though it ends evenly. The 
third time the tempo begins slow, but is quickened.”” These remarks apply really 
to the stick-beats, not to the basic tempo, which remains constant. Thus the second 
verse has the sticks tapping in rapid groups of three (Ex. 37) for a time, and in the 
third the sticks tap at twice the opening rate half-way through, but the pulse of the 
music remains nearly the same (100 crotchets per minute).) 
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Record 22A (Cut ii) 

These examples of men’s Djarada display some very interesting and unique 
musical features. 

Scale. The scale consists merely of three notes, B, A flat and F, with G as an 
incidental note touched in passing but hardly heard as a distinct pitch (Ex. 40). 
The intervals formed by these notes (two minor thirds, producing a diminished fifth 
with the keynote (F)) are without parallel in the rest of the music recorded. (The 
scale is reproduced at the lower octave for a brief period in No. 1.) 

Melody. Melodically these chants are most rudimentary, being little more 
than a monotone chanting on F with emotional glides up to and from B or A flat 
down to this note. At its most developed stage the melody becomes an equally 
balanced dual-descent from B to A flat and from A flat to F. 

Rhythm. The interest of these chants lies almost entirely in their rhythm. 
No. 1 (with its repetition) is free and recitative-like, with no sticks to mark out the 
pulse, but No. 2 is in a steady seven time with iambic movement throughout. The 
repetition of No. 2 provides stick taps to underline this unusual but well-marked 
rhythm. (See full transcription.) Note the syncopation of the fourth and seventh 
beats. 

General Comments. These chants are very important for two reasons : firstly, 
the use of seven time, with compound units, provokes an interesting comparison 
with No. 2 of the Djarada chants on Record 3A, where seven time with a completely 
different rhythmic pattern is heard. Secondly, the consistent leaping to the 
diminished fifth is most unusual, and this also provokes comparison with Songs 3 
and 4 of the women’s Djarada on Record 3B, where the rare diminished fifth is heard 
as a harmonic, not a melodic, interval. 

(Those acquainted with the traditional American negro “ blues ”’ singing may 
note a striking similarity with the characteristic partiality for the diminished fifth 
in melodic cadences, and the identical syncopated rhythm and downward protamenti 
(Ex. 41). This is a strong argument, perhaps, for the common origin of Aboriginal 
and African music.) 


WoMEN’S DJARADA 

Records 3B, 4A, 4B 
Scale. The women’s chants are sung mainly in a two-note scale (F and D), 
with a droned B below this. The intermediate tone E and higher tone G and A 
are also heard at times (Ex. 42). (The first song, however, is chanted on D and B, 
with C sharp as auxiliary (Ex. 43), and the second song extends this scale upward to 
E and F sharp.) Thus the strange interval of the diminished fifth (B to F) is 
prominent, as in the men’s Djarada of Record 22 already discussed. Songs 20 to 25 
use a pentatonic scale (Ex. 44) with the third above the final missing, but from 

Song 26 to the end the two-note scale of F and D remains standard. 
Melody. Melodically the chants are most primitive, comprising rhythmic 
monotone chanting with occasional emotional leaps to the third, fourth or fifth 
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above. The usual plan is seen in Ex. 45, where two bars of chanted F alternate 
with two bars on D. (The example is taken from No. 13, Record 3B.) The only 
variant of this occurs in Nos. 20 to 26, where the chanted intervals are changed to 
the pentatonic scale of Ex. 44. Portamento is much used throughout these chants. 


Rhythm. All the interest, therefore, is concentrated on rhythm, and it is in 
the different rhythmic patterns of the vocal and stick parts that some degree of 
variety is to be found. Song 1 is most important, for it is in five time (found nowhere 
else in the recorded music). The interesting comparison with the men’s Djarada 
in seven time has already been drawn. The highly syncopated pattern of this chant 
and the grouping into 2 plus 3 beats may be seen in Ex. 46. Song 2 introduces the 
rhythmic pattern in triple time which is used for most of the following chants (Ex. 47). 
The syncopation is particularly effective. In Nos. 7 to 9g the sticks beat at half 
speed, but return to quavers for Nos. 10 to 12. Song 13 displays a new stick figure 
of slow groups of three, with a different and simpler rhythm in the voices (Ex. 45), 
but the earlier rhythms return in the following songs. Quadruple time is seen in 
Songs 20 and 21, with a well-defined vocal rhythm, again enlivened with syncopation 
(Ex. 48). Finally, an unusual effect is heard in certain songs (e.g. No. 29) when a 
single set of sticks beats out a rapid, irregular tattoo without any apparent connection 
with the general tempo. 


Form. There is little to be said about the formal plan of these chants, for 
they have no particular structure apart from that mentioned under ‘“ Melody.” 
At most they are rhythmic chantings extended by constant repetition of the short 
texts. 

General Comments. Apart from the jazz-like syncopated rhythms, the only 
significant musical aspect is the use of a droned note a minor third below the keynote. 
The harmony so produced is often very striking, due to the presence of the diminished 
fifth as a harmonic interval. The unanimity of the singers is for the most part very 
well managed. Since these are the only recordings of women singing, they are 
valuable even for this fact alone. 


[Note.—The Walaka of Record 5A is dealt with later, together with the Wongga 
and Nijindi-jindi, to which it is closely related.] 


WARANGGAN (1949 AND 1952) 


Records 5B, 6A, 6B, 22B, 23A, 23B 
Scale. The 1949 corroboree uses a pentatonic scale (Ex. 49) with high major 
third added for some verses. At No. 8, however, the whole scale is transposed down 
a fifth, now being based on A flat instead of on E flat, and adds high E flat on occasions 
(Ex. 50). A little later this scale is further altered into that seen in Ex. 51, but 
retains its pentatonic structure. From No. 23 onward (i.e. in the second day’s 
performance) the pitch is lowered to G flat, the scale remaining the same, but doubled 
at the upper octave in some chants (Ex. 52). 
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For the 1952 series the scale is not as well defined at first, only the octave D’s 
standing out clearly (Ex. 53). At last the intermediate notes become more deter- 
minate in pitch and the scale emerges as Ex. 54. Later a true pentatonic scale 
appears, based at first on D (Ex. 55) and then on B (Ex. 56), which is the scale 
used in the transcribed excerpt. 


It is notable that whereas the 1949 Waranggan is in major modes entirely, 
the 1952 series always uses the minor third, though the melodies, as will be shown, 
are almost identical in both cases. 


Melody. As in the Djarada chants, melody is undeveloped in the Waranggan, 
and one or two-note chanting is the predominant feature, ornamented as emotion 
increases by more definite and contrived melodic patterns in the octave descent. 
The most developed form reached is seen in the transcribed excerpt. This is the 
most frequently heard melody in the Waranggan, and in different rhythmic guises 
and with slight scalic alterations it pervades both the 1949 and 1952 performances. 
Sometimes the upper third is missing, sometimes an upper fifth is added in moments 
of utmost excitement, and sometimes only the upper third and tonic are used in an 
oscillating bitonal chanting, without the descending octave (Ex. 58). The octave 
doubling of certain chants adds greatly to their melodic effect. 


Analysis of the transcription shows that the melody consists of a repeated 
chanting figure at the top of the gamut, followed by a sequential (melodically and 
rhythmically) descent to the lower keynote. This is followed by a second phrase 
repeating the first but omitting the upper third and confining itself to the limits of 
the octave, with a renewed surge of energy as the sticks pause carrying the melody 
up to the upper keynote again and descending as before to an extended chanting of 
the lower keynote. 


Rhythm. Syncopation, sometimes of the fiercest order, is the striking feature 
of the Waranggan. From simple figures such as Ex. 57 to the more complex patterns 
of Ex. 58 (found also in the Kunapipi chants), the constant anticipation of strong 
beats gives the music great vigour, compensating for the melodic monotony, as so 
often happens. The transcribed excerpt shows clearly how these syncopated figures 
are developed and extended sequentially into powerful structures (note the basic 
rhythmic “ germ,” Ex. 59). 

The patterns formed by boomerangs, sticks on the ground, and struck thighs 
also afford considerable variety. The alternations of full- and half-speed boomerangs, 
and the combination of crotchet sticks with quaver boomerangs (as in Ex. 58) are 
standard practices. The tempo sometimes attains the speed of 264 taps per minute. 
Another sectional effect is achieved by juxtaposing tapped and rolled boomerang 
passages, the crisp rattling effect of the latter having a particular attraction. Finally, 
the boomerangs are sometimes tapped in triplet groups with the third tap omitted 
(Ex. 60). (Mention should be made of the amazing accuracy with which the rattling 
of the boomerangs is controlled in some places, where an exact pattern is produced 
(Ex. 61). 
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Form. An important structural feature not already discussed is the regular 
break in the beating of the boomerangs. Three crotchet beats are omitted, and the 
voice chokes off and bursts in on a higher note as the boomerangs resume (see trans- 
cription). 

Each chant is separate, and there is no attempt to build up formal patterns as 
the cycle proceeds, though textual reminiscences sometimes bring about a return 
of an earlier rhythm. 

The individual chants are often sectionally constructed, the different sections 
being worked by a change in the rhythmic pattern of the percussion instruments, as 
already shown. 

General Comments. Through their melodic paucity, their rhythmic power and 
variety, their repetition of short texts, their monotone chanting, and their intricate 
percussion accompaniments, the Waranggan chants ally themselves closely with the 
Djarada and the Kunapipi music. In view of the mythological connections this is 
the more interesting. Musically they tend to be unrewarding through the great 
length and repetitiousness of the cycles, but they throw interesting light on the 
problems of group singing, as distinct from the individual art of the solo songman. 
As an illustration of the keen and vital feeling of the aborigines for powerful, vigorous, 
syncopated rhythms they are invaluable. 


DJEDBANGARI 
Because of the large amount of this music recorded, comprising several different 


performances at different times and by different artists, each record will be dealt 
with separately. 


Record 7A (1949) 

Scale. The scale used throughout this performance is widely gapped, comprising 
four (or five) chanting notes with no intermediate tones (Ex. 62). After a time the 
C flat is changed to B flat. Although the D flat is rarely heard, it seems to be felt 
as the keynote. The flat seventh and prominent fourth and second degrees are 
notable. 

Melody. Melodically these songs are tuneful and attractive, and are made up 
of rapid chanting on successive notes, with well articulated leaps from one note to 
the next. Simple quadruple time rhythms are used throughout. 

Rhythm. The Djedbangari contains the most intricate and fascinating rhythms 
to be found in all the Arnhem Land music. The didjeridoo playing is always of the 
finest order of virtuosity, and exhibits a never-ending flow of ideas. Some of the 
main patterns heard on this record are seen in Ex. 63. Note the complex cross- 
thythms (formed by the heavily accented notes), the agile alternation of lower and 
upper note, and the rapid articulation. The upper-note should be read as a separate 
part, noting the syncopated figures so produced, for the extremely forceful tongueing 
gives a drum-like effect to this note which lends it the function of a separate instru- 
ment. The sticks alternate crotchet, quaver and two-semi-quaver groupings, and 
often beat in the three-crotchet grouping with the fourth beat omitted. 
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Form. The formal scheme is very simple: the entire melody is repeated, 
concluding each time with a short rhythmic chanting in which the stick beat often 
changes. The changes in stick-rhythm (and the use of silence for several bars in 
the sticks) create a sectional effect, but beyond this no structural subtleties are 
apparent. 

General Comments. This particular Djedbangari is most interesting for its 
well-recorded and superbly played didjeridoo parts. The essentially jazz idiom is 
irresistible to modern Westerners. 


Record 7B (1949) 

Scale. Only four notes are used (but No. 5 introduces a fifth ornamentally) 
(Ex. 64). The final (chanting) note is F. The G is pitched between G flat and 
G natural. 

Melody. The melody used throughout the performance is very rudimentary, 
being merely rapid semi-quaver chanting on B flat, C, B flat, G and F in that order, 
with the customary lengthy chatter on the last note. It is all performed in strict 
tempo, however, and the intervals formed with the low D flat of the didjeridoo add 
a surprising piquancy to so elementary a tune. 

Rhythm. Only the first song shows an interesting didjeridoo rhythm, con- 
taining a ‘‘ break ’’ of a few bars in the middle and end when a different tempo and 
rhythmic figure take over. The mixture of accented iambic and trochaic figures is 
effective (Ex. 65). The rest of the songs use simple rhythmic patterns, with con- 
siderable use of the “‘ gurgled’’ didjeridoo effect on some sustained notes. The 
general style is seen in transcription “‘ E,’’ though melodic details are different since 
this song comes from another series (Record 18A). The sticks beat alternate 
patterns of crotchets and quavers as before. 

Form. Apart from the “ break ’’ in tempo and rhythm of the first song, these 
Djedbangari songs follow the same plan as those on Record 7A. The chanted final 
(F) at the end of each repetition of the melody is rather more prominent, through 
the use of an anopaestic rhythm (Ex. 66). Thus these short songs are simply a 
(A A) 

(abc) (abc) 

General Comments. Apart from the first song, these songs use the simple 
‘ Bunggal”” rhythm found in nearly all the Wadamiri, Djerag and Djedbangari 
songs, in which the upper note of the didjeridoo taps out an elegant, relaxed synco- 
pated pattern over the continuing throb of the lower note. The songs have a 
particularly happy, carefree air, and are evidently very popular with the children, 
who can be heard joining in this series with great zeal. 


melody, in two phrases and with coda, repeated 


Record 13B (1952) 

Scale. The melody uses only four notes, with the upper B as a chanted codetta 
(Ex. 67). Note once again the fondness for the second degree (F sharp). 

Melody. For so limited a scale, the melody is surprisingly effective. As can 


be seen from transcription ‘‘ A,” it is built up from short rapid chantings on each 
c 
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note, repeated and slightly extended till the sustained lower B is reached, after 
which the rhythmic staccato ejaculation on high B forms a codetta followed by a 
shortened and slightly altered repetition of the whole. The style is syllabic and 
staccato, never melismatic. 

Rhythm. Under the simple triplet rhythm of the voice, the didjeridoo sets up 
a most complex and exciting cross rhythm. The essential feature is that the first 
two of the three beats in the bar are made into a triplet (Ex. 68), and iambic rhythm 
is then added to emphasize each accent. The upper note underlines the third beat, 
and occasionally moves to another heavy accent for variety. Thus the cross- 
rhythm of three against two and the busy effect of the rapid iambs create a most 
exhilarating rhythmic pattern (see the full transcription, Djedbangari ‘‘A’”’). The 
sticks form quite an elaborate pattern of their own through mixing single and double 
taps and remaining silent in the first half of the repeat. (The song on the second 
band reproduces the same musical ideas but in four instead of three time, and with 
simpler accompaniment.) 

Form. The same repeated single section with codetta is seen here as in the 
Djedbangari examined earlier. 

General Comments. This Djedbangari is unique in its staccato style and low- 
pitched vocal part. The didjeridoo patterns provide further evidence of the skill 
and ingenuity of the players in these corroborees. 


Record 15B (1952) 

The eight Djedbangari songs recorded at the end of this side fall into four 
different types. 

Scale. The same four-note scale is used for all four types (Ex. 69). Note the 
sharp fourth (G) and compare with Ex. 64. 

Melody. The melody is the same in outline for all four types, with some modi- 
fications for the different tempi and for textual requirements. It consists of a 
gradual and ornamented descent from B flat to F, using short rhythm sequential 
patterns. The phrase is repeated several times to make an extended melodic 
sentence. 

Rhythm. Type 1 (Songs 1 to 4): A constant anapaestic rhythm drives the 
melody along, in common time, with the characteristic ‘‘ Bunggal”’ pattern in the 
didjeridoo, with its familiar irregular displacement of the accent by the upper note. 
(See Transcription “ B.”) Note the jazz figure in the didjeridoo at the conclusion 
of each phrase. 

Type 2 (Songs 5 and 6): The tempo changes to triple time, the melody assuming 
an even quaver movement. Note the interlude in the middle and end with its rapid 
iambic figure in duple time in the voices ahd sticks, passing eventually to the 
didjeridoo. (Note.—This interlude sounds like the preliminary drum strokes used 
in military marches, and this similarity is apparently deliberate, for the words 
suggest contact with soldiers during the war. See Professor Elkin’s remarks in 
Oceania, Vol. XXV, No. 4, p. 303.) The sticks beat two against the three of the 
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melody and didjeridoo, a frequent cross rhythm in aboriginal music, including 
that of the Kimberley region (see Transcription “ C.’’). 

Type 3 (Song 7): A much more complex rhythmic scheme appears here, with 
a highly syncopated didjeridoo. The tempo returns to quadruple time, with the 
sticks beating in groups of two semi-quavers (Ex. 70). The melody returns to its 
“Type 1” form. 

Type 4 (Song 8): The tempo and rhythm are the same as in Type 2 (i.e. in 
triple time), but the sticks only beat their two against three pattern in alternate 
bars, and in the interlude and coda the rhythm changes entirely from a waltz rhythm 
to a syncopated tango-like figure in common time. This rhythmic “ break ”’ in the 
didjeridoo and sticks (the voices being silent) is prepared for by a disturbance of the 
upper note’s accent. The whole section is most extraordinary in concept and 
fascinating in performance (Ex. 71). 

Form. Type 1: The melody is simply repeated with no interludes other than 
the brief jazz figure mentioned earlier. In No. 1 the melody is heard twice, in No. 2 
four times, and in Nos. 3 and 4 three times. 

Type 2: The interlude in duple time with the double taps in drum-like pattern 
occurs in songs 5 and 6. The respective formal plans are: No. 5, AABAAB; No. 6, 
AABAB, where B represents the interlude. 

Type 3: The interlude here is more highly syncopated, but is clearly related to 
“B” of Type 2. The form is AABAAB (Song No. 7). 

Type 4: In the case of No. 8 the pronounced rhythmic break constitutes a 
more definitely sectional type of structure, the plan once again being AABAB. 

General Comments. These Djedbangari songs are superbly performed with 
great ease and elegance by all concerned. They are more closely allied to the 
Wadamiri and Djerag in style than the previous series. The various rhythmic 
transfigurations of the same melody afford an excellent example of the economy 
with which a musically cyclic corroboree can be constructed. 


Record 17A (Cut 1) 
The Djedbangari recorded here are identical with those just discussed, except 
that the pitch of the voices has been raised a minor third while the didjeridoo has 
risen only asemi-tone. The result is that all the intervals formed by the melody with 
the didjeridoo are now a major second higher. (The actual scale is seen in Ex. 72). 
This apparent disregard of the didjeridoo as an instrument of definite pitch is puzzling, 
and hard to reconcile with the normal keen awareness of harmonic effects shown by 
the aborigines. 
The exact categorization of the songs recorded is as follows : Songs 1 to 7 belong 
to Type 1, Song 8 to Type 2. 
Record 17A (Cut it) 
Songs 3, 4 and 5 are identical with the ‘“‘ Type 1”’ songs of Record 15B, the 
pitch of the entire ensemble being a tone higher. Only Songs 1 and 2 need be 
discussed therefore. 


ee 
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Scale. A wider scale is used than in the previous series (Ex. 73). The seventh 
is now added, giving a conjunct pentatonic scale. Note that the sharp fourth 
is still present. 

Melody. Melodically these songs are extensions of those in “Type 2” on 
Record 15B. The phrases are the same but include an additional descent starting 
from the newly added seventh. The slight melodic variants between Song 1 and 
Song 2 may be studied in detail in the full transcription (‘‘ D ’’), and may be compared 
also with transcription ‘‘C.’’ The portamenti are effective as ornaments. 

Rhythm. The same remarks apply here as those for “‘ Type 2’ on Record 15B. 

Form. As in “ Type 2.” 

General Commenis. These few songs are particularly well recorded and made 
possible the complete transcription (‘““D’’). The performance is very fine, the 
rhythmic exactness and general precision being almost perfect. The opening pattern 
of the didjeridoo is worth noticing, as it is a “‘ traditional ’’ introduction and regularly 
used. The syncopated shouts by the dancers add considerable verve to the whole. 


Record 18A 

The standard of performance and of recording reaches its peak at Song No. 12, 
which has been transcribed in full, so it will be convenient to compare the earlier 
songs in this series with No. 12. 

Scale. Few notes are used, mainly E flat, C and B flat, with high F and low G 
used as ornamental auxiliaries (Ex. 74). The mode is a definite major. The five 
songs (incorrectly announced as “ Wadamiri’”’) following No. 12 use the familiar 
four-note scale of Record 15B, but at a higher pitch again (Ex. 75), the intervals 
remaining the same. 

Melody. No. 12 exhibits the melody in its finest form, to which the earlier 
songs seem to have been leading. It is very active, and higher pitched than any 
other Djedbangari. In general style it derives from the ‘“‘ Type 1” melody, but 
is much more agile and adventurous. As the full transcription (‘‘E’’) shows, it 
consists of the one phrase repeated with variations three more times and extended 
in some way each time. It is highly syllabic with no melismata whatever. 

Songs I to 5 of the misnamed “‘ Wadamiri”’ series following No. 12 revert to the 
by now familiar melody of Record 15B, set in the ‘‘ Type 1” style. 

Rhythm. Songs 1 to 4 are in common time with simple Bunggal didjeridoo 
pattern. Nos. 5, 6 and 7 are in triple time and resemble the ‘‘ Type 2”’ group, 
but the sticks beat a regular three, not two against three. No. 8 is faster and has 
the drum-tap interlude of “Type 2.” The didjeridoo in Nos. 9 and Io presents a 
new rhythm (Ex. 76) but otherwise closely resembles Nos. 11 and 12. 

In No. 12 we see the usual anapaestic pattern in the voice, greatly varied with 
syncopations and rapid syllabifications, however, and the Bunggal didjeridoo part, 
with its jazz figure (Ex. 77) also undergoes some variations in the form of longer 
notes at intervals. The sticks beat in groups of seven with the eighth beat omitted 
for the most part. The general rhythmic effect is very sprightly and well-sprung. 
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Form. Similar to the earlier Djedbangari, these examples are merely repetitions 
of one melodic sentence with or without a rhythmic interlude. 

General Comments. This group rounds off the picture of the Djedbangari 
corroboree. Their main contribution lies in their athletic melodic lines and rapid 
tempi, and in their gradual development of the melody to its final well-integrated 
form. 

The last five show the third arrangement of the four-note scale in relation to the 
didjeridoo pitch. Comparing this with the two previous arrangements (Records 
15B and 17A), we may interpret the result as strong evidence for the fact that the 
singers are able to ignore entirely the didjeridoo as a definite pitch. This may also 
explain the strange cadences of 15B, where the sharp fourth was often the concluding 
note of a melodic phrase. Superimposing the three scales above the one basic pitch 
(for convenience, E flat), we see that in the last case these apparently odd cadential 
turns become perfectly intelligible (Ex. 78). 


DJERAG (1949) 
Record 7B (Cut it) 

Scale. Over an E flat from the didjeridoo, Songs 1 and 2 employ a six-note scale 
(Ex. 79) without apparent relation to the basic note. Song 3 uses only high E flat, 
D flat and B flat, and the fourth song restricts itself to top G flat, E flat and D fla. 
(Ex. 80). 

Melody. This consists of simple chanting on the top C flat, followed by chanting 
on G flat via A flat and on D flat via E flat. A typical melodic phrase will show what 
is implied (Ex. 81). The third and fourth songs chant on the higher notes mentioned 
above. Thus melodically this Dyjerag is very primitive. 

Rhythm. The voices maintain the simple pattern of Ex. 81 throughout, while 
the didjeridoo plays the usual Bunggal pattern with specially emphatic upper notes. 
The sticks beat crotchets in all but the last (fourth) song when quavers are heard. 

Form. The songs consist simply of several repetitions of the chant-melody 
followed by an unaccompanied recitative chanting on the last two notes. No. 1 
gives out the melody four times, Nos. 2 and 3 three times, and No. 4 three times 
without the final recitative. 

General Comments. It can be seen that this Djerag has very little musical 
interest. The two points of importance are the apparent lack of connection between 
the sung notes and the basic didjeridoo pitch, and the fact that No. 3 is sung (by 
accident or design) in consecutive seconds throughout. Both features point either 
to a lack ot organization in the performance or to an unusually low degree of aural 
sensibility in the singers. 


MULARA (1949) 
Record 8A and B 
Scale. A chromatic scale makes one of its exceedingly rare appearances in 
aboriginal music in this cycle (Ex. 82). D flat and B flat stand out as important 
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chanting notes over an E flat from the didjeridoo. By Song 3 the voices descend 
further to A as lower chanting note. In No. 11 some voices chant on a sustained 
high E flat above the descending melody. 

In Song 1 of band 2 on Record 8B a lower-pitched scale is used (Ex. 83), with G 
(natural or flat) and E flat as the intoning notes. No. 2 returns to the former scale 
and adds high F. 

Melody. Melodically rather chaotic and ill-defined, these Mulara chants never- 
theless have a highly emotional effect. The melody consists of one or two wailing 
descents chromatically from E flat or, later, F, to D flat, which is chanted on at 
length, followed by five or more similar glides from D flat to a chanted B flat and 
lastly the same falling, melancholy phrase from G flat down to the final E flat, 
rounded off with an unaccompanied recitative from B flat down to the final. In 
the first song of the second series the phrases are somewhat differently distributed, 
as the slurs marked on the scale in Ex. 83 will show. That these descents undergo 
gradual alteration and use different chanting notes as they progress will be seen from 
the fully transcribed No. 10, in which A flat becomes prominent as a point of rest. 
The progression from free declamation to a relatively organized quaver movement 
is also seen in completion by No. 10, though the second series opens in complete 
freedom again (Band 2, Record 8B). 

Rhythm. Once again rhythmic variation is the main source of interest in this 
cycle. The voices, as mentioned above, progress gradually from free speech rhythm 
to a more or less even quaver movement, but it is in the instrumental parts that 
development is achieved. 

No. 1. The didjeridoo throbs irregularly in double-accented sustained notes 
with fast even quavers (164 per minute) in the sticks, exactly as in the opening song 
of the Ngorun-ngapa series (see Ex. 25). Thus three tempi, two free and one regular, 
are combined (see analysis of Song 1 of the Ngorun-ngapa). The hooted upper 
didjeridoo note is heard at the beginning and again at the end. 

No. 2. Similar to No. 1, but two sets of sticks beating at slightly different 
tempi produce an unusual effect as one set constantly overtakes the other, giving 
part-synchronization and part-semiquaver movement. 

No. 3. The didjeridoo settles into the regular iambic figure of the transcribed 
No. 10, with upper note hooted briefly at the beginning and end, but also in an 
extended section in the middle, where the sticks change to half-speed and return 
later to quavers. This pattern is maintained throughout the cycle. Hand clapping 
in crotchets against the sticks’ quavers is heard throughout. 

No. 4. Similar to No. 3. 

No. 5. The tempo slows to 100 crotchets-per minute, and in the middle section 
the sticks beat a new anapaestic figure (Ex. 84). 

No. 6. Similar to No. 5. 

No. 7. After a few bars of duple time the time changes to triple via a “‘ break ”’ 
in the rhythm (Ex. 85). The tempo is 138 crotchets per minute, with sticks in 
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quavers. The pattern for the middle section is seen in Ex. 86. The new trochaic 
pattern of the didjeridoo is most effective and contrasting. 

No. 8. Similar to No. 7. 

No. 9. Returns to duple (or quadruple) time ; similar to No. 3. 

No. 10. See full transcription. Similar to No. 3. 

Nos. 11-17. All follow the same pattern as No. 3, though the tempo varies 
considerably (e.g., Nos. 14, 15 and 17 have 108 crotchets per minute; No. 16 has 
138). 

No. 18 (No. 1 of band 2 of Record 8B). The irregular, unrhythmical didjeridoo 
of No. 1 returns, and rhythmically No. 18 is very similar to No. 1. 

No. 19. Similar to No. 18. 

No. 20. Similar to No. 3, with regular rhythm again in the didjeridoo. 

Form. The form (from No. 3 onward) is ABAC, where B is the middle section 
characterized by hooted upper didjeridoo note and half-tempo sticks, and C represents 
the unaccompanied recitative at the end. 

General Comments. It is interesting to note the very strong correspondence 
between the Mulara (mourning songs of the Dua moiety) and the Ngorun-ngapa 
(equivalent song-cycle of the Jiritja moiety), particularly in view of the fact that 
the same performers are involved in both. The formal structure is identical, and 
the didjeridoo variations are based on similar methods. Melodically the same 
principles are applied in both cycles. Finally the almost exact correspondence 
between the opening song of each cycle is most striking. 

Of great interest is the sudden transference of the vocal pitch down a fifth in 
Song No. 18 and the return to the original pitch in No. 1g—a device of extraordinary 
emotive significance. 


MARAIAN 


Records 9, 10, II, 12, 24, 25A, 25B (Cuts 1 and it) 

The Maraian music recorded falls into three categories: (1) Solo Jiritja chants, 

(2) Solo Dua chants, and (3) Mixed Jiritja and Dua chants simultaneously performed. 

This categorization is made on entirely musical grounds, without reference to specially 

arranged or “ normal” performances. The ceremonies recorded on Records 9-12 

contain little music other than the old man’s chants on 9B and the mixed singing 
on 11B and 124. 


(t) Solo Jiritja Records 9B, 24A, 24B (Cut it), 25A 

Scale. (a) The scale used in the old man’s chants on Record 9B is a descending 
pentachord on E with minor third and lower seventh, with major sixth sometimes 
touched upon and three (or more) conjunct lower notes used in the final phrase and 
“amen” (Ex. 87). 

(b) The Jiritja chants on Record 24A employ a similar scale but based on G, 
with major third. The sixth is here a main note. The entire scale is reduplicated 
at the lower octave for the final phrase (Ex. 88). 
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(c) Those chants “ sung by Harry ” on Cut ii of Record 24B and on 25A use a 
conjunct pentachord, but with the minor third and seventh (cf. 9B). Lower in pitch, 
it does not venture below the final B flat further than the seventh (Ex. 89). From 
the fifth chant on, however, the hexachordal scale reappears in E flat major, with 
lower descents in the final phrase (for No. 4 only) (Ex. go). 


Melody and Form. All the Maraian chants have as their predominant melodic 
characteristic a repeated, ornamented downward conjunct progression of a fifth 
(or fourth). An examination of the three main sources of Jiritja song in these 
records will serve to illustrate this fact. 


(a) The old man’s singing on 9B consists melodically of two phrases sung 
alternately (each four times) followed by a third phrase on low C and B and the 
final ‘‘ amen ’’ phrase on DCB. The character of these phrases is shown in skeletal 
form in Ex. g1. The descents are highly ornamented and small figures are much 
repeated. Thus the melodic form is ABABABABCD, where D is the “‘ amen.” 


(b) The chants on Record 24A are, in effect, free improvisation on certain key 
figures and in a strict pattern. Each chant clothes the basic material in a different 
melodic andrhythmic dress. Inits most beautiful form the melody may be examined 
in the full transcription (‘‘ A,” ‘“‘ Freshwater No. 3’). This elegantly balanced and 
ornate melody falls into five sections. Section A opens passionately and comprises 
six bars working down from E and D to B, two bars from C to G, two from B to G 
and another from B to G. Section B has four bars descending from E and D to B, 
two from C to G, and two from B to G, which are repeated and extended by two more 
barsonAandG. Section C is identical in structure and function with B, but different 
in melodic and rhythmic detail. Section D exploits the same notes in the lower 
octave, working down to a scarcely audible G. Section E, after a short pause, adds 
an expressive ‘‘amen’’ melisma at the same low pitch. This overall melodic 
structure is seen in Ex. 92. The motive marked ‘ x’’ is the “ key figure,” and 
appears, in various rhythmic patterns and ingenious metrical displacements, but 
always easily recognizable, ten times in the course of the song. A feeling of plastic 
freedom and litheness emanates from this free rhythmic treatment of the same melodic 
phrase. In addition the sequential development of both rhythmic and melodic 
motives by transferring them to different pitch levels gives a strong sense of pro- 
gression and inevitability. Thus the whole structure is closely knit, highly organized 
and perfectly, balanced. The ornamentation is elegant in conception and execution, 
consisting mainly of appoggiaturas, mordents and short microtonal trills. This is, 
indeed, improvisation of an exceptionally high order and good taste built on a 
sound and well contrived foundation. 


The other chants in this series may be compared with this transcription to 
demonstrate the variations imposed on this same basic material as the singer 
improvises verse upon verse, chant upon chant. 


(c) The full transcription (“ B”’ “‘ Stony-hill’’) of the first Jiritja chant on Record 
24B, Cut ii, shows the new melodic pattern involved. Three phrases descend in 
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highly ornate fashion from E flat (or F) to B flat, each succeeding phrase being 
extended by further ornamentation. The third phrase cadences poignantly from 
the lower flattened seventh up to the final, and the ‘‘ amen”’ phrase gently drops 
from E flat to B flat once again. The performance is superb, every note in the 
ornamented phrases being perfectly articulated. The succeeding three chants use 
the same material in free improvisation, as before. The fifth chant, however, 
employing the new and higher-pitched scale described before, consists of a series of 
descents from C to E flat, with a final phrase falling to inaudibility in the lower 
octave. The “amen” phrase now covers a full descending fifth from B flat to 
E flat. All the remaining chants follow the same plan but omit the penultimate 
descent below the final. 


Rhythm. Many rhythmic details have already been incidentally discussed. 
The important feature is the consistent use of a key figure in an otherwise free and 
thapsodic structure. 


The only instrumental accompaniment provided for the Maraian singing is a 
steady beating of time by the sticks. The tempo varies from as slow as 39 taps per 
minute (9B) to 104 (24A). Full and half-speed tapping is alternated in alternate 
songs. In general the slower chants are the more regular in vocal rhythm. 


General Comments. The Jiritja Maraian chants are the most impressive melodic 
creations in all the Arnhem Land music recorded. For sheer beauty and power, 
as well as for superlative performance, they excel all other types of song. They are 
living monuments to the genius of the singers who improvise them, and to the long 
tradition which has instilled such sureness and vivid yet controlled imagination into 
their work. 


(2) Solo Dua Records 24B (1 inch from centre) and 25B (Cut it) 


Scale. The Dua chants restrict themselves to a descending tetrachord, with 
lower (largely indeterminate) notes in the final phrase (Ex. 93). The minor second 
and third are notable. In the second series of Dua chants (25B, cut ii) the pitch is 
a tone lower. 


Melody and Form. The general method will be clearly seen in Ex. 94. No 
description is necessary, and no variants of this scheme appear. Thus the formal 
scheme is AAAABC. The melodic style is characterized by frequent downward 
portamenti. 


Rhythm. The tempo is alternately fast (160 taps per minute) and half-speed 
in successive songs, with the voices constantly syncopated (in compound time) 
against the stick-beats (Ex. 95). 


General Comments. The improvisatory element is not nearly so apparent 
in the Dua chants. They are much more rigid and regular in all aspects than the 
Jiritja chants. Their lazy, loping rhythm is attractive, however, and also their 
curiously blurred melodic outline with constant downward portamenti. 
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(3) Simultaneous Dua and Jiritja Performances Records 11B, 12A, 25B (Cut 1) 

Most of the combined singing on Records 11 and 12 is very difficult to analyse 
and confused in sound. The combined scales are seen in Ex. 96, and the clash between 
the B natural in the upper part and low B flat in the lower part is particularly 
disturbing. Both parts consist of repeated descents covering the whole scale, with 
the characteristic ‘‘ amen ” phrase concluding both parts in its appropriate melodic 
setting for each. 

The performance on Record 258, Cut i, is much more satisfactorily recorded. 
Here the distinctive melodies of the two moieties may be clearly heard, and the 
resulting sound is often surprisingly agreeable and harmonious, despite the lack of 
synchronization in the two lots of stick-beating. The scales are already familiar 
to us from study of the Dua and Jiritja chants individually (Ex. 97), as are the 
respective melodies. The “amen” phrases regularly coincide, with striking result 
as the F flat of the Dua singers is contradicted by the F natural of the Jiritja chant 
in an exciting “‘ false relation ’’ (Ex. 98). The repeated descents by the two voice- 
groups to the same E flat provide a fascinating imitative counterpoint which, 
however accidental, is an interesting possible inspiration for the fine harmony and 
counterpoint found elsewhere in these records. 

General Comments. Much of the Maraian music is very reminiscent of Western 
plain chant in its restrained beauty of expression, subtle ornamental melismata, and 
recurring ‘‘ modal’’ figures. It is, above all, music that communicates fully the 
essential seriousness and exaltation that underlies and inspires it. A Macaian chant 
of either moiety could never be mistaken for any other type of song, so strikingly 
reverent and so movingly beautiful are its tones to any but the most insensitive ear. 


WADAMIRI 

The Wadamiri songs cover Records 14A (Cut ii), 145A and B, 16A and B and 
18B. The music will be discussed record by record. 

Record 14A (Cut it) 

Scale. A widely gapped scale is characteristic of all the Wadamiri songs. In 
this series, the first three songs use only four notes (Ex. 99) and those from No. 4 
onwards use in addition high F sharp (Ex. 100). 

Melody. Consisting entirely of chanted repeated notes, the melodies have an 
infectious gaiety through the sequences formed on the gapped notes. Some examples 
of the melody with standard additions and extensions made to it are seen in Ex. ror. 
The introduction of the high F sharp in No. 4 and later is startlingly effective by 
contrast with preceding songs. Most of the songs end with a short unaccompanied 
recitative on G and F sharp. The downward portamenti from D to about F are 
very striking. ‘ 

Rhythm. The didjeridoo plays the usual type of Bunggal rhythm seen already 
in Djedbangari and Djerag contexts, with the upper note tapped out in syncopated 
rhythms (see full transcription from Record 16B). The introductions contain an 
interesting ‘“‘ break” (Ex. 102, 103). The sticks beat even crotchets but sometimes 
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form patterns of their own, as seen in Ex. 101. Hands cupped on thighs provide 
an even crotchet beat throughout. The even quaver chanting of the voice is never 
disturbed by triplet or syncopated figuration, but proceeds in ordered rhythmic 
sequences. Note the hard glottal “ glug! glug!”’ of the voices at the end of each 
main sentence in Songs I to 3. 

Form. The slight changes in form are seen in the sample melodies of Ex. ror. 
The plan is usually something like AABC or ABABC. 

General Comments. The verve and spring of these Wadamiri are most attractive. 
Though very simple, even crude, in melody, the dance-rhythm, sequential structure 
and poised performance carry the music through in fine style. Considerable use is 
made of colouristic effects, such as ‘‘ croaked ’’ notes on the didjeridoo and rhythmic, 
syncopated hissing from the dancers (Ex. 104). 


Record 15A 

The first six songs are sung by a different songman from the rest, and are of an 
entirely different style from those on Records 14A, 158, 16B, 18A and the remainder 
of 15A, which all follow the same general pattern of scale, melody, rhythm and form. 
These six songs will therefore be analysed last, at the end of the discussion of the 
Wadamiri. The following analysis applies to the series starting about 14 inches 
from the centre of 15A. 

Scale. The scale used is identical with that of the series on 14A (Ex. gg), but 
pitched in E flat instead of D. Certain songs use in addition low E flat as a chanting 
note in interludes, so that the full scale appears as Ex. 105 (the high third (G) is 
never used). 

Melody. The melodic material is essentially the same as that previously 
examined. Variations in the number of phrases occur, and will be listed below 
under “ Form.” 

Rhythm. No changes are evident from the rhythmic procedure of the 144 
songs. The patterns formed by the sticks are slightly different in some songs (see 
below). One important new rhythmic feature must be mentioned, however. This 
occurs during an instrumental interlude inserted in Songs 3, 4 and 5, and consists of 
a “conga ”’ rhythm, in which the third beat is anticipated (Ex. 106). 

Form. The structure of the various songs in this series can best be seen in the 
following list. ‘‘ A’ refers to the full transcription “ Version A ’’ from Record 16B, 
and “B” to “ Version B.” It should be noted, however, that in the transcribed 
songs the didjeridoo pitch is a tone flatter, though the vocal parts remain in E flat. 
The songs at present under discussion are entirely in E flat. 

No. 1. Like “ A,” but only two phrases, with recitative. (Sticks in crotchets 
throughout.) (AAB.) 

No. 2. Like No. 1. 

No. 3. Like ‘‘ A,” but with the interlude (Ex. 106) inserted at the end of the 
first phrase. The sticks are silent till the interlude. This whole section is repeated 
with sticks in crotchets. (ABABC.) 
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Nos. 4 and 5. Like No. 3. 

No. 6 (announced as “‘2”’). Like “ B,” with recitative. (Note the slower 
tempo, the stick pattern, and the interlude with half-bar inserts.) (AABABC.) 

No. 7. Like No. 6. (The sag of a semi-tone in pitch halfway through is due 
to a technical flaw.) 

No. 8. Identical with “‘A” (including stick pattern). (Note faster tempo 
again.) (AAAB.) 

No. g. Like No. 8. 

Nos. 10-15. Like No. 1, but only one phrase and a recitative, including high E 
flat, excepting No. 14, which has two phrases and recitative. Considerable imitation 
and harmony are produced by overlapping entries in the recitatives, particularly in 
Nos. 14 and 15. (AB.) (Note——No. 11 is the first song on 15B.) 

No. 16. Like No. 1 also, but very slow, with sticks grouped into four crotchets 
with every fourth crotchet omitted. 

No. 17. Like No. 16. (AAB.) 

Nos. 18 and 19. Faster, like No. 15 again. (AB.) 

Note.—When phrases are said to be repeated, this excludes extensions of one 
or two bars which may be added in the repetitions, since it does not affect the basic 
melodic structure but rather “‘ elongates’ certain sections. 

Thus a great variety is achieved by working the same material into different 
formal patterns, at different tempi, and by adding interludes now and then. The 
overall sectional structure of the series may be represented as ABCDA. 

General Comments. This Wadamiri series illustrates well the methods used in 
constructing a well-integraied cycle of songs without introducing extraneous material. 
The references to the transcriptions “ A’ and ‘‘ B”’ lead naturally on to a discussion 
of Record 16 whence the iranscriptions were taken. 


Record 16 

The Wadamiri songs here fall into two distinct groups: one beginning at 1} 
inches from the centre of 16A and continuing to the end of Cut i, and the second 
beginning at Cut ii and continuing over on to 16B to the end of Cut i. These two 
groups will be analysed separately. 

Group 1.—Scale. The scale is high-pitched, but recognizable as essentially 
the now familiar Wadamiri scale transposed, with slight intervallic changes, up a 
major third, but still firmly in E flat major (Ex. 107). 

Melody, Rhythm, Form. These five songs are all very similar to No. 1 of the 
previously examined series (15A). 


General Comments. The new harmonic aspect given the melody by the pitch 
transference is most strikingly effective. The high start on the major third (G) is 
very dramatic. No. 5 is notable for the fact that one songman starts singing the 
second (lower) half of the melody against which the other songman, after two bars, 
sings the first half, producing very beautiful harmony (Ex. 108). 
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Group 2.—Scale. The scales are exactly those used in the series on Record 15 
(see Ex. 105). 

Melody, Rhythm, Form. These songs are the prototypes for the comparisons 
made in the discussion of the songs on Record 15. Their melodic, rhythmic and 
formal structure have therefore already been indirectly discussed. The only 
difference is that while the voices remain in E flat, the didjeridoo now being used 
plays D flat and F instead of E flat and G. Hence the harmonic context is com- 
pletely, and most piquantly, altered. Songs 1 to 5 are like ‘‘A”’ but have even 
crotchets in the sticks. Nos. 6 and 7 are identical with “‘ A,’”’ No. 7 being, in fact, 
the actual transcribed song (‘‘ Version A”’). Note the sticks’ pattern. No. 8 is the 
transcribed “‘ Version B,’’ sung at a slower tempo than the previous songs. No. 9 
is ‘‘ A’’ with the interlude (see Ex. 106), and Nos. 10 and 11 are similar. Nos. 12 
and 13 return to the style of the first song in this group, with powerful harmony 
produced by deferred imitative entries. The final song, No. 14, surprisingly follows 
exactly the “‘B”’ pattern of No. 8. 

Thus the general sectional plan of this series may be seen to be ABCDAC. 
(These letters should not, of course, be confused with the “A” and “B”’ of the 
transcriptions.) 

General Comments. The extremely unusual intervals produced between the 
strong E flat tonality of the voices and the equally strong D flat of the didjeridoo 
are most interesting, the ninths, sevenths and augmented fourths being highly 
dissonant intervals. 

The Wadamiri songs thus provide a case of transposed pitch causing changing 
harmonic combinations, similar to that seen in the Djedbangari. If the three scales 
are superimposed over the same didjeridoo bass (E flat), for convenience (Ex. 109), 
we have a similar situation to that of the Djedbangari (see Ex. 78). It is a strange 
fact that the aborigines, despite their keen harmonic sense, can apparently completely 
ignore the definite pitch of the didjeridoo, considering it merely as a noise of indeter- 
minate pitch at one time, and as a harmony-determining definite pitch at another. 
There can be no doubt that the last Wadamiri series (with its polytonal effect of D flat 
versus E flat) is a true case of the former attitude in which the intervals produced 
by the voices with the didjeridoo are ignored. 


Record 18A (2 inches from the centre) 

The six Wadamiri songs recorded here seem to follow on from the last of Group 1 
on Record 16A. The scale is restricted to the last two notes of Ex. 107, with the 
high G heard simultaneously in Nos. 3 to 6. 

In effect, the second half of this high-pitched setting is taken as a new song in 
itself, with the opening half occasionally hinted at in other voices at the same time. 
The melodic and rhythmic patterns are unmistakably of the same order as the songs 
already examined. In form these songs are most closely related to the opening 
three songs of Record 14A with their hard glottal ‘‘ gulping ’’ of two notes at the end 
of each melodic sentence and the usual ensuing recitative (see Ex. ror, ‘‘ No. 2.’’) 
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Thus these Wadamiri songs combine features from three other Wadamiri types : 
the high-pitched setting of Group 1 of Record 16A, the commencing half-way through 
of the last of this same group, and the accented glottal exclamations of the first three 
songs on Record 14A (Cut ii). The fusion of these three features generates a new 
and individual song type. 


Record 15A 

The first six songs recorded here are of a very different style-from the rest of the 
Wadamiri series, though obviously related to them in some features. 

Scale. The scale is not gapped but conjunct, covering the same range of a 
minor sixth (Ex. 110). The seventh is minor, the third and sixth major. 

Melody. The melody consists of two rapid descents from D to A (the second 
prefixed by a tone rise from C to D) and then extended chanting on G and F sharp. 
This phrase is repeated, and then sung a third time in recitative fashion, unaccom- 
panied (Ex. 111). 

Rhythm. Once again rhythmic variation of the same melodic material is used 
to build an integrated series. 

No. 1. The vocal part (Ex. 111) is constantly syncopated in compound time 
against the sticks’ even crotchets, and this syncopated rhythm is underlined by the 
didjeridoo with hooted upper note (Ex. 112). The first few bars of the second phrase 
are accompanied by a slightly different didjeridoo figure, with the even beats omitted 
by the sticks, thus constituting a definite ‘‘ middle section.” 


No. 2. A new, very syncopated didjeridoo part is accompanied by slow sticks 
(Ex. 113). The vocal part is now in even quavers. No change is made for the 
repeat. 

No. 3. In similar tempo to No. 2, but with slightly different didjeridoo pattern, 
including a change for the middle section and a third, extremely syncopated figure 
near the end (Ex. 114). 

No. 4. The pattern returns to that of No. 2, but a changed figure is heard in 
the middle section (Ex. 115). 

No. 5. Polyrhythm makes itself felt in this song, where the didjeridoo is in a 
syncopated 6/8 while the voices and sticks are in even quavers in 2/4 time (Ex. 116). 
The didjeridoo further complicates the rhythm by displacing the upper note backward 
at times (Ex. 117). The middle section is the same as that in No. 4 (Ex. 115), the 
didjeridoo changing into simple duple time for the section and later returning to its 
6/8 pattern. The vocal part itself develops a syncopated figure (Ex. 118). 

No. 6. Identical with No. 1. 


Form. It can be seen from the above rhythmic analysis that an overall structure 
is again apparent in this series—ABCBDA. The form of each song is AAA, where 
A, represents the recitative on the same melodic formula as A, or AA,A,, where 
A, represents the ‘‘ middle section ’’ with changed rhythmic accompaniment which 
occurs in several songs, A, now representing the recitative. 
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General Comments. These Wadamiri songs are rhythmically more complex 
than the others. The didjeridoo figures approach the Djedbangari in complexity 
and syncopation, and the vocal line is much more florid than previously. The 
outlines of the main Wadamiri melody are still visible, however, despite the more 
melismatic and conjunct style, and the structure, including the unaccompanied 
recitative at the end, is unmistakably Wadamiri. 


RIRAIDJINGO CLOUD CHANT 
Record 13A and B 
Scale. Only three conjunct notes are used (cf. Djerag) (Ex. 1109). 


Melody. The words are given syllabic treatment, with no melismata at all. 
The melody hence consists entirely of chanting on the three notes in various orders 
in even quavers with an occasional sustained G and an unaccompanied recitative 
to conclude. Though crude in style, the melody has just enough variety to make it 
interesting (Ex. 120). 


Rhythm. The first six songs are in the familiar Wadamiri rhythm (see trans- 
cription of ‘‘ Version A,’’ Wadamiri). The didjeridoo plays the usual Bunggal 
patterns. The rhythmic similarity to the Wadamiri is even more apparent when 
this group returns (1 inch from the centre of 13B). The central portion of the series 
is taken up with one much repeated song. The tempo is 132 crotchets instead of 96 
per minute. Triple time is used, with even quaver movement in sticks and voice 
except for occasional breaks in the pattern (see Ex. 120). The didjeridoo plays 
repeatedly a two-bar phrase (Ex. 121) notable for its heavily accented but short 
upper note and the syncopation in the second bar. The only variant occurs when the 
melody has its dotted crotchet Gs, where the didjeridoo ‘“‘ croaks”’ three low Es 
and omits the upper note altogether for that bar (Ex. 122). 


The vocal part gains interest through its rhythmic sequences of two bars. 


Form. The form of each song is simply ABBC, where B is the section com- 
mencing with the sustained G, and C is the recitative. The overall plan of the series 
is ABA. 

General Comments. The most nearly related song-type to this cloud chant is 
the Djerag, both in melodic restrictedness and in variety of effect in the Bunggal- 
patterned didjeridoo parts. The whole style allies itself unmistakably with the 
Bunggal style. The cloud chant is, nevertheless, one of the least interesting, 
musically, of the song-types recorded. 


(Note.—It is interesting to record that the songman tires as he progresses 
through the many repetitions of the central chant, with the result that his pitch falls 
a semitone. The resulting intervals formed with the didjeridoo are, of course, quite 
dissonant, and so this series provides yet another example of the songman’s capacity 
for completely ignoring the pitch of the didjeridoo and its harmonic implications). 
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DJERAG (1952) 
The Djerag series commences on Record 16B, continues on 17A, and is concluded 
on 16A. The recorded examples will therefore be discussed in this order. The 
single Djerag song on 14A is of a different style and will be analysed last. 


Records 16B (Cut 11), 17A 

Scale. All the Djerag songs use extremely restricted conjunct scales. This is 
their most distinctive feature. Nos. 1 to 4 use the three-note scale of Ex. 123. 
Nos. 5 to 7 make use of a chromatic scale, exceedingly rare in aboriginal music 
(Ex. 124) (cf. Mulara, Ex. 82, 83). Nos. 8 and g and Nos. 1 and 2 on 17A return 
to the three-note scale, but pitch it a semitone higher (Ex. 125). The five Djerags 
on 16B (Cut ii) also employ this same three-note scale, but pitched a further tone 
higher (Ex. 126). 

Melody. The melodic content of the Djerag is its least interesting feature. 
The extremely cramped and restricted melodies are little more than ornamented 
monotone chanting. The general trend is always downwards to the final in two or 
more phrases of a tone each, with a recitative to end. 

Rhythm. As is often the case with songs of little melodic interest, the rhythmic 
variation assumes great importance. 

Record 16B, Nos. 1 to 4. This is the ‘‘ Shark ”’ Djerag fully transcribed (“ A ’’). 
The tempo is slow and in the most rare time-signature of ten beats to the bar. The 
sticks beat these crotchets in a group of six, miss one beat, a group of two, and miss 
another beat. The didjeridoo plays the standard Bunggal-type rhythm with a 
sustained note on the sixth and ninth crotchets. This serves, with the omitted 
seventh and tenth stick beats, to emphasize the sustained sixth and ninth beats 
in the vocal part, and results in a curiously halting movement. 


Nos. 5 to 7. See full transcription “ B,” “‘ Ngalba.”” The jazz-figure (Ex. 127) 
heard in the didjeridoo at the opening becomes very important subsequently in 
the vocal part, when the second half of each melodic sentence develops this figure in 
sequence. The jazz-like idiom is sustained throughout the song, from the incidental 
syncopation in every bar of the melody to the exhilarating coda, where the unaccom- 
panied soloist drives onward in strict tempo with powerful syncopation to the end. 
The sticks are regular right through in Nos. 5 and 6 and enter half-way through with 
quavers in No. 7, and the didjeridoo maintains the usual pattern with the added jazz 
figure. 

Nos. 8 and g—Record 17A, Nos. 1 and 2. The rhythm is straightforward, with 
regular sticks and didjeridoo. The voices alone supply the syncopated element by 
anticipating each beat (Ex. 128). 


Record 16A, Nos. 1 to 3 

Rhythmically similar to Nos. 8 and 9 above, but extended by a more sustained 

phrase covering the same descent. The sticks enter half-way through with even 
crotchets in Nos. 1 and 2 and quavers in No. 3. 
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Nos. 4and5. These songs are identical with the ‘‘ Shark ’’ songs of Record 16B 
(Nos. 1 to 4). 

In general, rhythmic sequences form the driving power for these Djerag songs. 

Form. The formal structure is very simple for all the Djerag songs, comprising 
the one phrase repeated two or three times and ending with a recitative (AA. . . B). 
The ‘‘ Ngalba”’ songs (transcription ‘‘B’’) may be considered as developing this 
plan to an extent by adding the jazz-like phrase after each statement of the melody 
as a kind of codetta. Similarly the first three songs use the sustained melismatic 
phrase as a codetta in the same way. Further extensions are made in some songs 
through the use of imitative entries in the voices, which naturally results in more 
repetitions of the melody. 

General Comments. In addition to restricted melodies and sequential rhythmic 
development, the distinctive feature of the Djerag is the occasional employment of 
deferred imitative entries, producing incidental harmony. The predominant 
downward movement of the melodies makes it always possible for a late entry to 
harmonize more or less satisfactorily with the first voice. Good examples of this 
are found in Nos. 1, 4 and 9 of Record 16B, No. 2 of 17A, and in Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of 
16A (see Ex. 129). 

Again the question of the didjeridoo’s being heard as a definite pitch arises, 
for the scales are shifted up or down in pitch without regard for the harmonic dis- 
tortions so produced, as was the case with the Djedbangari, Wadamiri and Cloud 
Chant songs. Superimposing these scales over the same bass note as before the 
resulting contradictions can be clearly seen (Ex. 130). 


Record 14A (Cut i, end) 

This single Djerag song, sung at the conclusion of the solo didjeridoo display, 
is most interesting. 

The usual three-note scale is used at a low pitch (Ex. 131), and the melody is 
most undistinguished, but the rhythmic accompaniment is outstanding and unique. 
It is in thirteen time throughout, comprising three groups of three beats plus a 
group of four. The sticks beat the first, fourth, seventh, tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
beats, and the didjeridoo plays a modified form of the Bunggal pattern (Ex. 132). 
The combination of triple and quadruple times is most puzzling at first as the accent 
keeps changing, but in time the unit of thirteen beats becomes most attractive and 
lilting. 

The voice now and then imitates the seagull’s wings whirring with a rolled- 
tongue effect, and the didjeridoo supports this by “croaking”’ the same notes. 
Thus the whole structure is well-defined and quite concrete. 

(Note.—A similar didjeridoo accompaniment in 13 time has been recorded and 
fully transcribed at Sydney University. The rhythms are even more complex, a 
tour de force of rhythmic ingenuity in fact. The music is discussed in an article by 
the author on the didjeridoo shortly to be published.) 


D 
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MULARA (1952) 
Records 17A (Cut 1, end), 19A 

The 17A Mulara, announced and labelled ‘‘ Manikai Bunggal,”’ is not connected 
with the 19A series, and will be discussed first. 

Scale. The three-note scale of the Djerag is used (Ex. 133). 

Melody. The melody is, like the Djerag whose scale it uses, most restricted. 
It consists merely of repeated chanting on each note in descending motion. 

Rhythm. Songs 1 and 2 are very slow (the sticks tap at the rate of 28 per minute), 
with a simple syncopated figure quietly reiterated in voices and didjeridoo (Ex. 134). 

Nos. 3 and 4 change to triple time with a faster beat. A certain “ swing ”’ 
now develops from the inertia of the previous two songs, and over the simple Bunggal- 
pattern of the didjeridoo and the steady crotchets of the sticks the voices introduce 
a gently syncopated rhythm (Ex. 135). 

Form. Several repetitions of the descending chant are followed by a lengthy 
recitative on A and G sharp. Imitation by close deferred entry is constantly and 
effectively used (cf. Djerag series). 

General Comments. This short Mulara series of four songs offers nothing new. 
It is obviously of the Bunggal type and closely related to the Djerag, for which it 
could easily be mistaken musically. There is an air of relaxed reverence about the 
performance that is very pleasing. The dissonant intervals (particularly the final 
augmented fourth of D to G sharp) formed with the didjeridoo seem to indicate 
again a conditioned deafness to the didjeridoo’s pitch. 


Record 19A 

The Mulara cycle recorded here by three songmen consists of thirteen songs 
which build up to a climax of harmonic and contrapuntal virtuosity unequalled in 
all these recorded examples. The first ten songs all follow the same plan as the 
transcribed ‘‘ Version A’”’ (which is the second song). Nos. 11, 12 and 13 are the 
transcribed versions “ B,” “‘C,” and “‘D”’ respectively. 

Scale. ‘‘ Version A”’ type songs use a conjunct hexachordal scale (Ex. 136) 
of uncertain keynote. When the countermelody is added (Version “ B,” “C” and 
“D”’) high E flat and F are added to the scale, but the intermediate D is never 
heard (Ex. 137). 

Melody. The melody and its countersubject are strikingly beautiful. The 
descent from C to F and E flat is accomplished in a most elegant phrase of triplets, 
and followed by an extended chanting on G, F and E flat. This phrase is repeated 
several times, ending in an unaccompanied recitative on the same three lower notes. 
The added countermelody is even more graceful in its downward plunge of a ninth 
from F to E flat, with a beautifully arched curve gently but rapidly carrying the 
voice downward. 

Rhythm. The vocal rhythm is a constant mixture of triplet and duplet figures. 
The didjeridoo pattern is highly syncopated and makes fine use of the hooted upper 
note (see transcription ““A”’). The sticks beat either crotchets or quavers, with an 
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occasional song mixing the two into an independent pattern (e.g., Nos. 4 and 9, 
which have a stick pattern identical with the transcribed No. 13 (“‘D”’)). 


Form (including Harmony and Counterpoint). Like the 1949 Mulara cycle, the 
present songs are sectionalized by the hooting of the upper note of the didjeridoo in 
the middle and briefly at the end. The plan is ABAC, where B is the middle section 
and C the unaccompanied recitative. 


The important structural feature of these Mulara songs, however, is the use of 
deferred imitative entries and of singing the two halves of the melody simultaneously. 
Strong harmony and often elaborately imitative counterpoint is produced by this 
method, as can be seen in the transcription ‘‘A.’’ Here the second voice enters at 
the half-way mark and continues with the second half of the melody, while the first 
voice repeats the whole melody. The Mulara goes further than this, and introduces 
a completely independent countersubject, as distinct from a portion of the original 
melody. This is probably unique in primitive music and of outstanding musico- 
logical importance. Not only are the two melodies performed simultaneously with 
perfect harmony (and incidental canonic imitations) resulting, but they are readjusted 
horizontally so as to give fresh and equally satisfying harmony in the new vertical 
alignment so evolved. These two procedures can be seen in transcriptions “ B”’ 
and ‘‘C”’ respectively. In “ B” the first voice starts with the countersubject and 
the second joins in with the original melody one bar later. ‘‘ C”’ reverses the order 
and also the distance of deferment, so that the original melody is joined by the 
countersubject half a bar later. Thus the two melodies have, in effect, been moved 
into a relative position one and a half bars removed from that of version “ B”’ 


Finally, the climax is reached in the next (and concluding) song, Version ‘‘ D,”’ 
when three voices are employed, each singing a different part. The first and third 
voices commence together with the countermelody and the second half of the main 
melody respectively, the second voice joining in one bar later with the original 
melody in its complete form. Three distinct parts are thus heard for a dozen bars, 
and they then resolve themselves into two parts by alternate doubling of the first and 
third parts by the second voice. Such ingenuity is staggering in its conception and 
supremely beautiful and stirring in its execution. 


General Comments. This Mulara cycle is the most valuable musical creation in 
the whole recorded collection. It points to a stage of musical progress far in advance 
of any other primitive race yet investigated, and refutes for all time the commonly 
accepted view that planned harmony and counterpoint are an invention of Western 
civilization and that where they do exist among primitive peoples they are the 
accidental results of late entries in the “‘round”’ or “ fugue’’ type of structure. 
Here in the Mulara is a clear case of two and three part composition, deliberately 
and tastefully contrived for its polyphonic effect. The very moving seriousness and 
inspired elevation of the performance enhance the incredible achievement of the three 
singers involved. 
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KAMALANGGA 
Record 18B 

Scale. A four-note chromatic scale is used, descending by semitones from A to F 
sharp with the lower D chanted in the middle of the song (Ex. 138). 

Melody. The melody is simple, in the chanting syllabic style of the Djerag. 
The general melodic plan is seen in diagrammatic form in Ex. 139. Symmetry and 
balance are achieved despite the restrictions on the melodic compass. 

Rhythm. The syllabic rhythm of the voice is free yet in strict tempo, producing 
constant and often intricate syncopation (see the full transcription of the sixth song). 
Considerable advantage is taken of the possibilities of using rhythmic sequence to 
unify the melodic line. The didjeridoo pattern is particularly simple, with a middle 
section and end involving the sustained upper note (cf. Mulara and Ngorun-ngapa). 
The sticks are either in crotchets throughout or in quavers. When the latter is the 
case (Nos. 4, 5, 10 and 11) the middle section has a different didjeridoo and stick 
pattern (Ex. 140). 

Form. Like the Mulara, the structure of each song is ABAC (C is the unaccom- 
panied recitative). The overall plan of the series is ABABA, the sections being 
distinguished by fast or slow sticks. 

General Comments. The Kamalangga is very repetitive, both in the individual 
songs and in the series asa whole. Hardly any attempt is made to vary the material. 
It is interesting, however, for its syncopated syllabic rhythms and its unusually 
uncomplicated accompaniments. Occasionally a second voice is heard chanting 
on A while the main singer descends to F sharp, but no great use is made of this 
harmonic possibility. 

The nearest relation of the Kamalangga would appear to be the Mulara of 
Record 17A, and certain Djerag types. 


WONGGA 
Records 17B, 20A (Cut 11), 22A (Cut 1), 21 (A and B) 

The Wongga transcriptions have been taken from the series on Record 21, and 
to facilitate comparisons this series will be dealt with first. 

Scale. A wide diatonic major scale with the augmented fourth is used (Ex. 141). 
As will be seen below, not all the songs use the full extent of this scale, some omitting 
the high G or F. 

Melody. The Wongga melodies are particularly haunting and powerful. They 
move in a predominantly downward melisma from a high note to the lower keynote 
(F), but sometimes prefix this descent with a preliminary phrase musing on the three 
lowest notes of the scale and followed by a striking upward leap of a seventh or 
octave. The melodies are highly ornamented, and make frequent use of sequence. 
The actual details of individual songs are found below under “ Form.”’ 

Rhythm. The songs are of two distinct rhythmic types. The first type has a 
regular movement in all parts in simple quadruple or triple time. The second type is 
free and declamatory, with the voice rhapsodizing without any rhythmic restrictions 
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and the didjeridoo droning in irregular groups of two. In the latter type the vocal 
sections are separated by instrumental interludes in strict tempo, with simple 
syncopations by the didjeridoo. 

The didjeridoo is played in a completely new style in the Wongga series. A 
continuous note is kept vibrating throughout the song by means of an ingenious 
system of snatching breath without stopping the note, and rhythm is imparted to 
this droned note by singing a note a tenth above at the same time. This results 
in a rich vibrant chord being produced which contrasts with the ordinary blown 
fundamental note and so creates a rhythmic pulsation with it. The alternation of 
pure and throbbed tones thus serves the same rhythmic purpose as does the alterna- 
tion of the blown upper tenth and fundamental in the North-eastern style of playing 
already examined. The actual patterns produced are often strongly syncopated 
(see transcription ‘‘ A ’’) and carry the music along with an exhilarating swing, slow 
and steady. 

The tempi are all slow but powerfully sustained. The accents are reinforced 
by sticks, slapping of thighs, and sometimes by soft glottal ‘‘ gulping’’ sounds. 
The sticks sometimes play in quavers instead of crotchets, and in one or two cases 
mix the two into an independent pattern (see below under “‘ Form ”’). 

Particularly notable is the rhythm of the first (and second) songs in the series 
(see transcription ‘‘A”’). The anticipation of the second and third beats by the 
sung upper and lower notes of the didjeridoo respectively creates an irresistible 
syncopation, and this figure is taken up near the end of the final instrumental postlude 
by the glottal noises. 

An interesting rhythmic feature is the way the songs always end with the sticks 
alone, when they miss out the penultimate beat. 

Form. The manner in which the cycle is built up by economically varying the 
basic material deserves very close study as it is a tour de force of ingenuity. 


No. 1. The metre is regular and in quadruple time, and he sticks tap even 
crotchets. The melody consists of a short preliminary phrase on AGF followed 
by an upward leap of a seventh to E and an ornamental descent step by step to low F 
again. This melody is sung four times, the instruments continuing between each 
statement. 

No. 2. Identical with No. 1, except that six statements of the melody are 
heard (transcription “‘ A’’). 

No. 3. The rhythm is free and unmetrical, the ornate rhapsody of the voice 
being accompanied only by irregularly throbbed and sustained didjeridoo chords. 
The singer starts with the same preliminary phrase but then leaps up to the octave 
instead of the seventh, proceeding thence with the descent to low F as before but 
slightly different in details of rhythm and ornamentation. Then comes an approxi- 
mate repetition of this octave descent, all the time in free rhythm. The sticks now 
enter with a regular, slow crotchet-tapping and the didjeridoo sets up a regular 
figure to form a short, simple instrumental interlude in strict time, with the faint 
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thudding of hands on thighs by the women reinforcing the stick beats. The tempo 
becomes free again as the voice reappears, and the whole thing is repeated, strict 
interlude and all, three more times (transcription ‘“‘ B’’). 

No. 4. The only way in which this song differs from the preceding one is that 
in the interludes the sticks beat a pattern of mixed crotchets and quavers instead 
of even crotchets. 

No. 5. The preliminary phrase of the melody is dispensed with, the voice 
commencing on the seventh (E) and descending down to and beyond the keynote in 
an indistinct fashion (probably down to the very low F). The tempo and rhythm 
are strict again as in No. 1 but in triple time. Because the metre is regular through- 
out, the instrumental interludes and the double descents of No. 3 are not used. 

No. 6. The sixth song is like No. I in its regular metre, but it lacks the pre- 
liminary phrase (cf. No. 5), starts on the ninth (G), uses no sticks in the first statement 
of the melody, and omits every fourth beat of the sticks for the rest of the song until 
the last vocal entry, when they tap regular crotchets till the end. 

No. 7. The free style of No. 3 returns, together with its double descents and 
strict interludes, but the voice starts on the ninth like No. 6 and has no preliminary 
phrase. The sticks beat twice as fast as the didjeridoo, thigh-slaps, and glottal 
‘ gulps ’’ in the interludes except in the final one, when they beat normally again. 

No. 8. Like the preceding song, No. 8 resembles No. 3, but again has no 
preliminary phrase, and it starts on the sixth degree of the scale. Its sticks tap in 
quavers in the final interlude only, beating crotchets in earlier interludes. 

Thus it will be seen with what subtlety and economy the changes are rung in 
this series. Of the eight songs, only the first and second are almost identical. The 
variation-principle generates a ‘‘ song-cycle’’’ of seven different pieces from the one 
expressive melody-type. 

The form of the individual songs is simply ABAB. . . for the “ A’’-type, 
where A represents the preliminary phrase, and ABBCABBC . . . for the “ B’’-type, 
where C is the instrumental interlude in strict tempo. For the songs which omit the 
preliminary phrase, the forms are AAAA. . . and AABAAB. . . respectively. 

An overall plan of the cycle can be deduced on the basis of whether the songs 
belong to strict tempo “‘A”’ type or the free “‘B”’ type. This plan emerges as 
AABBAABB. 

General Comments. This Wongga cycle will serve as an excellent introduction 
to the Western district’s style of music. The continuous instrumental playing, 
with the voice entering at intervals, the “ endless note ”’ style of didjeridoo pulling, 
and its vibrant chordal effect, and the oft-repeated long-ranged descents of the 
melody of an octave or more are all characteristic of this style of aboriginal music, or 
“ Lira ” as it is called, and constitute a most distinctive type of musical expression. 

This Wongga is superbly performed, the singer possessing a voice of great 
nobility and power, and the didjeridoo is in the hands of a true master of tone-quality 
and controlled rhythmic drive. The ultimate effect of this music is hypnotic and 
unforgettable. 
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Record 17B 

Scale. The first four songs use a chromatic scale of wide compass, commencing 

on an exceptionally high note (Ex. 142). Songs 5 and 6 extend this still further 

upward, but are more diatonic (Ex. 143). The last two songs return to the first 
scale. The didjeridoo plays G. 


Melody. The melody is little more than an extended chromatic melismatic 
wail, descending from a sustained high B (or B flat) down a tenth to the keynote G, 
which is sustained at length. Sometimes a second phrase descending from E fiat 
down a sixth to the Gis appended. No formal organization of this glide.is apparent, 
though Nos. 5 and 6 are more or less diatonically sung. Slow trilling on the lower B 
is very effective (e.g., in No. 5). 

Rhythm. The songs fall into the same two categories as those in the previously 
discussed Wongga cycle. They are either in free, unmetrical time, with regular 
instrumental interludes in strict time, or in strict tempo throughout. The didjeridoo 
plays music very similar to that of the other Wongga, rhapsodical in the free sections 
and regularly syncopated in the strict, with the chordal effect used in the same way. 
The tempi are in general faster than previously (120 or more crotchets per minute). 
The sticks beat in groups of two semiquavers in most of the strict instrumental 
interludes of the free-tempo songs, with hand-clapping in crotchets (Ex. 144). 


Form. The first two songs consist simply of three repetitions of the melody, 
with the instruments continuing throughout (AAA). The third introduces the 
second phrase starting on E flat and also the strict tempo interludes, the plan being 
ABCACABCAC, where B is the second phrase and C the interlude. No. 4 distributes 
the same material somewhat differently: ACACBC, with the postlude in even 
crotchet stick-taps. No. 5 uses only the one phrase (ABAB), as does No. 6 (ABABAB), 
both using crotchet stick-taps for the postlude. The seventh song returns to the 
AAA structure of the first, and the last (No. 8), which reintroduces the second phrase 
(B), follows the plan ACABC up to the point where the recording is faded off. 


Thus the formal designs are very similar to those of the previous cycle, the overall 
structure of the cycle being ABA with reference to tempo changes from strict to 
free. 


General Comments. Though not nearly as striking, nor as well performed, 
as the Record 21 Wongga, this series is interesting for its elemental chromatic melodic 
idea, and its powerful forward impetus, so evocative of the dancing which accompanies 
it. The close relationship it bears to the previous Wongga cycle is in every way 
manifest, as comparison with the transcriptions “A ’”’ and “ B”’ shows. 


A feature to be noted is the harmony produced by the repeated ritual calling on 
high G with the main melody. It is always sung at such a time as to produce thirds 
or sixths with the songman’s voice. The actual intervals heard are seen in Ex. 145). 
An unusual rhythmic effect also worth noticing is the off-beat accented breath 
expulsions at the end of each song, which form the pattern seen in Ex. 146. 
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Records 20A (Cut it) and 22A (Cut 1) 

Scale. Again a very wide and high-pitched scale is used, but diatonic rather 
than chromatic, with the augmented fourth once more prominent (Ex. 147). The 
didjeridoo plays G flat, the keynote of the scale. 

Melody. The descending wail is evident, as before, with the ninth, seventh and 
third standing out as pause-notes. Ritual calls on high G flat are heard inter- 
mittently. 

Rhythm. This Wongga is most closely related to the ‘‘ A’ type in that regular 
and strict metre is used, with the same type of didjeridoo pattern. The sticks 
beat in three patterns at different stages : (a) in even crotchets, (b) in crotchets with 
every fourth one omitted, and (c) in rapid double-taps against crotchet hand-claps 
(Ex. 148). Occasionally a single pair of quaver taps is inserted in the even crotchets, 
apparently to give directions to the dancers. Only twice do brief sections of free- 
tempo singing occur, the sticks then entering for the final chanting on G flat. 

General Comments. The relation to the other Wongga series is obvious. Musically 
it is possible to see the close connection between this Wongga and the Nijindi-jindi 
corroboree, which is discussed next. 


NJINDI-JINDI 


Records 19B, 21B (Cut it), 30, 31A (Cut 1), 31B (Cut i) 
Scale. A hexachordal scale of conjunct intervals based on E is used, with 
major sixth and a third intermediate between major and minor. The second is 
sometimes major and sometimes minor. In some versions of the melody the C sharp 
and B are reduplicated in the lower octave (Ex. 149). A few indeterminate chromatic 
notes are used ornamentally, but really are the mere by-products of portamenti. 
Melody. Two main forms of the melody are heard in sectional alternation. 
They are seen in the two transcriptions “A” and “B”. “B” is seen to be a 
beautifully balanced melodic line, dividing the essential descent of a sixth into two 
phrases falling from C sharp to G and from B to E respectively, and following these 
with a third phrase echoing the second in a glide from A down to E. The notes of 
the common chord (B, G, E) stand out as sustained pauses in each phrase, the first 
phrase really commencing on B with the C sharp as an invariable appoggiatura to it. 
Thus the descent is broken up into three gentle stages, unified by motivic structure 
and sequential treatment. A better planned and more neatly proportioned melody 
surely does not exist. 


The ‘‘ A” melody is differently laid out, the whole descent of a sixth being 
accomplished in one continuous phrase and followed by a second descent of a fifth 
from B to E. The melody is now extended, however, by a double repetition in the 
lower octave of the very characteristic opening motive of C sharp-B and another 
descent from B to E in the upper octave again. 


Both versions are highly ornamented and lyrically melismatic in style, with 
sustained chanting on the final (E) at the end of each group of melodic utterances. 
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Rhythm. The melodies, particularly those of the ‘‘A’’ type, make effective 
use of a short rhythmic motive. The sustained E’s are sung with a syncopated 
pulsation of ‘‘ nay-nyee, nay-nyee.’’ The triplet crotchets in the second phrase of 
“A” are most striking, but are absent in the echoing third phrase. 


Like the Wongga, the Njindi-jindi didjeridoo features the throbbed “ chord ” 
in rhythmic pulsation with the sustained E in endless and unbroken resonance. The 
pattern is simple and unsyncopated, and though obviously related to the “‘ regular ” 
Wongga-type pattern is none the less distinctive and always recognizable as the 
Njindi-jindi rhythm. The sticks beat either in continuous quavers or in the three- 
crotchet grouping with the fourth beat omitted, already familiar from other song- 
types, the two methods being juxtaposed in successive renditions. In a few rare 
cases the sticks are silent. 


It is important to note the use of rhythmic “ breaks ’’ as a structural device in 
the didjeridoo. This is seen in the introductions to most of the songs, where the 
didjeridoo muses in a slow tempo till the sticks enter, when it immediately speeds 
up and adopts the regular rhythm of the dance (see transcription ‘‘A’’). A similar 
case is seen in the same transcription (which is of a complete ‘‘ song ”’), where just 
before the end the didjeridoo plays a bar of different, more syncopated rhythm before 
stopping. These two strange little rhythmic features are not accidental but are 
consistently used. 


Form. The form of each song is simply a repeated vocal melody with instru- 
ments continuing between the vocal entries, followed by a “ coda”’ of chanting on 
the keynote (ABAB.. .C, where B is the continuing instrumental ritornello). 
Thus it closely resembles in structure the Wongga. 


General Comments. The hypnotic effect of continuous instrumental playing 
interspersed with repetitions of the descending melodic fragment is felt here as in 
the Wongga. The close connection between the Njindi-jindi and the Wongga is in 
every way apparent. It is an excellent example of florid, decorative lyrical melody 
and superb structural symmetry and integration. The organic growth of a melody 
from one striking figure (C sharp-B) is nowhere better illustrated than in the Njindi- 
jindi. 

The didjeridoo follows the dancers’ movements closely, sometimes producing 
quite irregular eccentricities of rhythm and tempo in so doing. For so simple a 
musical structure, this corroboree-type is extremely evocative and perfectly adapted 
to its peculiar context. The songman and the didjeridoo player both employ a very 
nasal, penetrating timbre. 


(The series on Record 21B is very regular and consistent; that on 19B is 
more improvisatory and varied, while the 1953 series (Records 30, 31) is relatively 
primitive and undeveloped by comparison, with a melody that simply opens with the 
sustained B (with its C sharp appoggiatura) and then descends to E in one phrase 
without further ado.) 
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GUNWINGGU 
Records 31B (Cut 11), 32A, 32B (Cut 1) 

Scale. The fully developed scale is a conjunct diatonic tenth, with minor 
intervals including the second (Ex. 150). The first songs in the series use only 
portion of this scale, from D or E down to lower E (Ex. 151). 

Melody. The balance of the recording is rather poor, resulting in the voice 
sounding very faint and often inaudible in the low register. From what can be 
heard, however, the melody consists of a series of descents over the intervals marked 
in slurs in Ex. 150 and 151. The B at the end of the first phrase is sustained at some 
length. The number of descending phrases varies from three to six in the melodic 
sentences, which are ornamented in the usual manner by repeating short figures of 
a second or more within the compass of the phrase (e.g., the figure FFFD becomes 
prominent in this way at the beginning of the second phrase). 

Rhythm. Two types of song are distinguishable by different tempi and 
rhythmic organization. Type A features a completely new and most important 
polyrhythmic accompaniment which combines three distinct time-signatures : 
6/8 in the voice and one pair of sticks, 3/4 in a second set of sticks, and in clapped 
hands, and 2/4 in the didjeridoo. The resulting pattern is seen in Ex. 152, and is a 
unique case of three rhythms being superimposed on each other. For the coda a 
slower tempo in crotchets is used. Type B uses a tempo and rhythm more closely 
resembling the Njindi-jindi, but the heavily accented didjeridoo notes (causing a 
semitone rise in pitch) are still used, the general pattern being that of Ex. 153. The 
didjeridoo often upsets this regular figure by syncopating the accented notes, pro- 
ducing such a pattern as Ex. 154. 

Form. The plan of each song is simply ABCABC. . . D for type A, where 
A, B and C are the three phrases of the melody and D the slower coda with sustained 
low E in the voice, and ABCABC or ABABC for the B-type. The overall structure 
of the plan is seen from the following data : 


Record 31B: Song No. 1: Type A 

Song No. 2: A 

Song No. 3: B 
Record 32A Song No. 1: Type B 

Song No. 2: A 

Song No. 3: A plus B 

Song No. 4: B 
Record 32B: Song No. 1: Type A 


Since the recordings are continuous, the form of the cycle is therefore 
AABBAABBA. It is interesting to note that Song No. 3 of 32A combines the two 
types into one long song with the necessary change of tempo and rhythm occurring 
suddenly in the middle. 

General Comments. This short Gunwinggu series provides us with a valuable 
instance of rhythmic complexity. Unfortunately the accuracy of the above melodic 
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and formal analysis is limited by the inadequacy of the recording, but the rhythmic 
structure is certain. 

The relationship of the Gunwinggu to the Wongga and particularly to the 
Njindi-jindi is seen in the repeated ornamental melodic descents over continuing 
instruments and in the sustained keynote as coda, though an equally strong connection 
may be observed with the Gunborg. There is also some sign of the use of the 
characteristic throbbed chordal effect in the didjeridoo, but the recording is not good 
enough to permit accurate transcription of the rhythms so produced. 


WALAKA 
Record 5A 
Scale. The scale used varies from song to song, from a complete, if indistinct, 
diatonic descent from the high B flat to the keynote A flat, to the more gapped scale of 
Ex. 155. Later songs in the series increase the range to include high C flat. The 
sharp fourth and flat lower second are notable. 


Melody and Rhythm. Four distinct procedures are evident in the songs recorded, 
and it will be convenient to examine each type in turn. 


Type A. The nature of this first type will be seen from the transcribed section 
(Ex. 156). The important features are the regular metre, the sticks tapping in 
quavers, the three-bar grouping, and the well-established melodic form, consisting 
of one repeated phrase descending a ninth through unusual intervals from a sustained 
B flat (cf. Njindi-jindi). (Note the diminished fifth chord (A flat, C flat, E double 
flat or D outlined by the melody.) 

Type B. More like the irregular type of Wongga, this Walaka uses no sticks or 
regular metre in the vocal sections but inserts short instrumental interludes in strict 
tempo between vocal entries. The melody is more erratic and rhapsodic, starting 
on A flat (later in the series it starts on C flat), and the didjeridoo throbs irregularly. 
The sticks in the interludes beat sometimes in quavers, sometimes in groups of two 
rapid semiquavers, and at other times in crotchets, with the didjeridoo playing 
the even rhythm of Type A. 

Type C. In this type of song the didjeridoo plays a regular iambic figure 
(Ex. 157) with the sticks in the familiar three-crotchet pattern (cf. Njindi-jindi, 
also for the stamping on the ground in time with the sticks). The melody is an 
indistinct and florid wail descending the ninth from B flat to the keynote, with a 
pause on G flat. As in Type A, the instruments continue between appearances of 
the melody. 

Type D. The even quaver didjeridoo pattern of Type A returns here, but the 
sticks beat not in quavers but in either crotchets or the double-semiquaver grouping. 

Form. The AAA. . . form of Types A, C and D is obvious. Type B, by virtue 
of its strict interludes, possesses the ABAB. . . plan. The form of the corroboree as 
a whole is AABBBCCAADB. 
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General Comments. Except for its striking melodic outline, involving the 
diminished fifth as a prominent interval, the Walaka offers no innovations. The 
extremely close connection with the Njindi-jindi and both types of Wongga is very 
evident, the latter not only for its alternation of free and regular metre in the one 
song, but also for its successively higher starts in the voice. The particularly 
high-pitched didjeridoo (A flat) is notable, together with the fact that the singer 
follows suit and pitches his voice, accordingly high, despite the strain on his voice. 
The sustained calls on high A flat throughout add their musical effect to the general 
sound, as in the Njindi-jindi, Gunborg and other song-types. 


NAGALA 
Record 39A 

Scale. Only two notes are used for the first six songs (Ex. 158). The singer’s 
pitch gradually sharpens till by the seventh song these two notes have been raised a 
tone, and a third note is now added to the scale (Ex. 159). 

Melody. As the scale used suggests, the Nagala melodies are of the most 
primitive order. They consist simply of chanting on each of the two notes in various 
patterns of alternation. When the three-note scale is used, however, the melody is 
extended somewhat by using the added lower note as a sustained imitative sound 
(see Professor Elkin’s notes). Thus this C flat serves as a short codetta and adds 
interest to the melodic structure. The first three songs after the opening one (which 
is sung an octave too low) end with unaccompanied recitatives. 


Rhythm. The rhythm, a3 well as the melodic restrictedness, of the vocal part 
suggests a strong similarity with certain Djerag and Wadamiri songs, and this is 
confirmed by the use of the Bunggal-type didjeridoo pattern, with the lightly tapped 
upper note. The tempo varies in different songs to provide some variety. Numbers 
1 to 4, for example, have 102 crotchets to the bar, but No. 5 introduces the faster 
rate of 126; No. 8 contrasts with No. 7 by considerably speeding up the tempo 
again. 

Form. No formal plans, as such, can be attributed to the first six songs, 
comprising as they do mere continuous haphazard chanting on the two conjunct 
notes, with or without a continued chanting (recitative) after the instruments stop. 
With the appearance of the third note as an imitative sustained tone, however, an 
embryonic “‘ second phrase ’”’ (B) is implicit, and the form develops into ABAB. 

General Comments. The peculiar attractiveness of these Nagala songs lies 
almost entirely in the harmonies produced by the voice with the didjeridoo—tenths, 
ninths and minor sevenths—and to a lesser extent in the imitative noises made by 
the songman on the sustained C flats. It is mstructive to note that the wide range 
of subjects covered by the texts are all set to the same music with very little variety 
from song tosong. The Nagala is, evidently, a song-type which allows the singer to 
mimic different sounds in an established part of a traditionalized structure: the 
music is, in fact, “‘ conditioned ”’ especially to interpret that sort of musical activity. 
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KuNAPIPI 
Records 27, 28, 29, 25B (Cut iit) 
Musically, as well as textually, the recorded Kunapipi series falls into two types, 
Kudjiga and Djamalu, with the Djamalu in between two cycles of Kudjiga. The 
two types will therefore be analysed separately. 


Kudjiga.—Scale. The fully developed scale is seen in Ex. 166. Only the first 
three notes are distinctly heard, the lower ones being submerged in the rapid 
decrescendo as the voices make the final descent. The pitch is a semitone lower 
at the start, and only the first two notes, forming a major third, are used distinctly 
(Ex. 167), but by Record 27B the scale as seen in Ex. 166 has emerged at the higher 
pitch as notated, and the third has become minor. 


At the beginning of the second Kudjiga cycle the scale is higher again (Ex. 168), 
but soon after the beginning of Record 25B (Cut iii) the pitch suddenly drops a 
minor third in the middle of a chant, now being at the original pitch as used in the 
first cycle. It seems probable that technical faults in the recording were responsible 
for the higher pitch at which the second cycle began. 


Melody. Syllabic chanting is used throughout, no attempt at the melismatic 
style being made. It is in this that the chants of the Kunapipi complex (Kunapipi, 
Warrangan, Djarada) differ from the Maraian chants, which are highly lyrical and 
melismatic. 

The melody consists of extended chanting on the two highest notes in alternation, 
followed at length by a more or less distinct plunge downward to the lower keynote, 
which is sustained in chanting at some length. 


Rhythm. The beat is provided by clashed boomerangs, which are tapped in 
any of the three patterns seen in Ex. 169, and are also rattled together as in the 
Warrangan. The tempo varies from very fast (320 taps per minute) to much slower, 
and the grouping is sometimes in three bars (as at the beginning of the series), and 
sometimes in fours, and in some chants in varying numbers of bars, the heavy stress 
being impossible to locate. The rhythm of the chant follows the requirements of the 
texts and covers almost all possible combinations of quavers and crotchets in both 
simple and compound times. Syncopation is rarely used until the very conclusion 
of the second cycle, when the fiercely syncopated rhythm noted in the Warrangan 
(Ex. 58) appears. 

Form. No distinctive formal features emerge from so simple a musical structure, 
but one recurring characteristic is reminiscent of the Warrangan: the boomerangs 
often enter after the first (upper) note has been chanted and the second (keynote) 
introduced (cf. Warrangan transcription). 


General Comments. Fuller remarks applying equally strongly to this Kunapipi 
cycle will be found in the analysis of the Warrangan. It is this Kudjiga type of 
Kunapipi that is so closely related in musical style to the Warrangan and Djarada. 
The only variety in these chants is that provided by changing tempi and different 
boomerang patterns, the latter often mixed in the one chant to create a certain 
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sectional effect. A considerable climax is achieved at the end of the second cycle 
when the fierce and rapid Warrangan figure appears. 

Djamalu.—Scale. The Djamalu chants consistently use a much wider scale 
(Ex. 170), diatonic and conjunct in a definite major tonality (cf. Minor of the Kudjiga). 
The keynote is still B flat at first (the cycle commences at the end of Record 27B), 
but half-way through Record 28B the pitch is suddenly transposed down a fourth 
and the scale used in both upper and lower octaves (Ex. 171), and remains thus for 
the rest of the Djamalu series. 


Melody. The melody is much more lyrical and adventurous than the Kudjiga, 
and in outline is not unlike some of the Maraian melodies, but the style is still entirely 
syllabic. The skeletal structure of the melody is seen in Ex. 172 (notated at the 
first pitch). (Note—The ticks indicate breathing places.) The third phrase 
(beginning on E flat) is very short, and is really a slightly sustained E flat dropping 
in a clipped portamento to approximately C. The melody is sung in octaves when 
the new pitch enters, but for the rest of the cycle is sung at the upper octave only 
in unison. 

Rhythm. The melody goes through many rhythmic transformations, always 
in syllabic style, reaching its most attractive form in the last two chants of the series 
(Nos. 23 and 24) where in compound time a mixture of quaver-plus-crotchet and 
three-quaver patterns is used in a slow, dignified tempo. The boomerangs are 
rattled together mostly in the figure seen in Ex. 173, but are sometimes tapped in an 
anapaestic rhythm (Ex. 174), and at times the two patterns are combined, one set 
of boomerangs playing the first pattern and the other set the second. 

Form. Designating the second phrase (that between the double bars in Ex. 172) 
as B, the simple plan of ABB. . . emerges. Each chant is regularly repeated twice 
(for the significance of this see Professor Elkin’s textual analysis). 


General Comments. The Djamalu cycle contrasts greatly with the preceding 
and succeeding Kudjiga cycles in its far greater melodic interest and more extended 
structure, its more subdued and reverent tone, and its more restrained boomerang 
accompaniments. The sudden transposition of pitch in the middle is most striking 
and adds a new brightness to the melody (cf. the similar occurrence in the 1949 
Mulara series). 


BATHURST AND MELVILLE ISLAND MOURNING DANCE 


Records 39B (Cut 111), 40A, 40B (Cut 1) 

The interest of this music is completely rhythmic; the singing is restricted 

entirely to unison monotone chanting. This chanting is accompanied by stick beats, 

and is very rapid and often highly syncopated. The effect is savage and exciting 
in the extreme. 


Perhaps the most memorable musical effect is heard at the beginning of Record 
40A, when a succession of short screams on high A flat is answered after each scream 
by a concerted shout, of great vigour and slightly sustained, by the crowd of men. 
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At first this colloquy is very slow, but the speed is very gradually increased until the 
sticks enter and a frenzied climax is reached, the fiercely syncopated rhythmic 
pattern at its height being seen in Ex. 165. The same passage occurs again on 
Record 40A (Cut ii). 


NGURLMAG 
The Ngurlmag (Ngurlmak) music recorded is in two series: one group (sung by 
Lamderod) on 26A (Cut i) and the other (sung by Laiwonga) commencing on 264 
(Cut ii) continuing on 26B, and concluding on 25B (Cut iv). The first series will be 
discussed first. 


Record 26A (Cut 1) 

Scale. The first four chants use a conjunct pentatonic minor scale (Ex. 160). 
The next three extend the scale upwards by several notes (Ex. 161). 

Melody. Extremely free and ornamental descents without sticks from B flat 
to G and then from B flat up to D and down to G constitute the two-phrased melody 
of the first four songs. The next three use sticks and jump up to G or A for the 
second phrase and descend as before (the first phrase now often begins on C instead 
of B flat). The melody is repeated several times, each time ending on a sustained 
keynote (G). In the seventh song the figure of an upward leap of a third followed 
by a tone-by-tone descent becomes prominent; this is a “ key-figure” of the 
Ngurlmag songs as recorded in the second series. 

Thus the essential characteristic of these melodies is the double descent, one 
from a medium-pitch and the other from a higher-pitched note to the sustained 
keynote. 

Rhythm. The free syllabic rhythm of the vocal part is determined solely by 
syllabification needs, the text being lengthy with much repetition of words and 
phrases. The sticks, when used, seem to have little effect on the vocal rhythm, 
sequences or patterns not being evolved. A constant syncopation of the vocal 
accents ahead of the stick beats is discernible, however, giving a lilting swing to the 
music. 

Form. The two-phrased melody, much repeated, gives rise to the elementary 
formal design ABAB.. . 


General Comments. The extreme plasticity of the word-setting of these songs 
makes them “‘ chants ” in every sense of the word. It is surprising, hence, to observe 
remarkable consistency in successive renditions of the apparently freely improvised 
melody. 


Records 26A (Cut ii), 26B, 25B (Cut iv) 

These chants form a series of nine songs, with Nos. 5, 6 and 7 constituting an 
inner group of different and most interesting characteristics. Accordingly, this 
“inner group ”’ (called ‘‘ B ”’) will be treated last, after Nos. 1 to 4 and 8 to g (called 
“aA 
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Group A.—Scale. An exceptionally wide-flung scale is used, fully diatonic and 
conjunct. Nos. 2, 8 and g use major thirds (D) and sixths (G), the rest use minor 
intervals (Ex. 162). 


Melody, Rhythm and Form. As in the previous series, the melody is very free 
and highly syllabic in style. The first phase, chanting in a highly ornamental and 
decorative fashion in the upper reaches of the scale and coming to rest on the keynote 
(B flat) is repeated and extended downward in a rapid descent to the lower keynote. 
This melody (or “‘ verse ’’) is repeated several times to build a complete chant. 
Through undergoing constant modification and development in the improvisation 
of the songman, the melody eventually reaches what we may consider to be its most 
nearly perfect form in No. 8, of which a full transcription has been made of the first 
“‘verse’”’ (““E’’). Analysing this transcription we may notice : 


(1) The sustained opening note, followed by the “ key-figure ’’ D-F-E flat-D-C 
(noted in the previous series), which key-figure also opens the second phrase 
and reappears at different pitch levels and in different rhythmic configura- 
tions throughout the song as a unifying ‘‘ germ ”’ (marked in square brackets 
on the score). 

(2) The free and highly varied rhythmic patterns, including the accentual 
displacement of the first appearance of the key-figure. 

(3) The constantly changing time-signatures. 

(4) The syncopation with the sticks towards the end. 

(5) The apparent modulation to E flat when the compound time replaces 
simple time, and the several implied modulations in the last six bars (i.e., 
to A flat, F minor, E flat, C minor). 

(6) The use of the now flattened third (D) to return the music to B flat, with 
the eventual return to the major third just before the end. 

(7) The frequent lengthy chanting on one note, with agile and often wide skips 
leading to the next point of momentary rest. 

(8) The fast tempo. 

(9) The very sparing use of short ornamental melismata. 

(10) The sequences, melodic and rhythmic, which organize the rather sprawling 
and unusually extended melody into a cohesive, purposeful entity. 

(11) The frequent upward leaps that keep the melody going as it reaches the 
end of its descents: this practice is most noteworthy as a rare occurrence 
in aboriginal music, usually restricted to short-winded melodies by the 
invariable descending patterns. 


Thus this melody provides us with many important facts that distinguish the 
Ngurlmak as an exceptionally advanced type of aboriginal music. 


Form. The structure of each chant is as follows: the melody is repeated 
three or four times, the last time beginning with a slower stick-beating for a few bars 
but accelerating to the former speed. A coda is then added in very slow and broken 
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tempo, with the vocal part in even freer declamatory style, ending in an onomatopoeic 
imitation of the didjeridoo’s sound on the lower keynote with extremely slow stick 
taps. The plan is therefore AAAA,B. 


General Comments. It is unfortunate that the didjeridoo part was not played 
for this recording. The right player was not available. The music as recorded, 
however, is invaluable as an outstanding collection of the most progressive type of 
chant yet recorded in Arnhem Land, one which vitally influences the ultimate 
estimate of the aborigines’ musical capacity. 


Group B.—(See the full transcriptions “ A,” “B,” ““C” and “ D.”) 


Scale. The scales used by the three songs (not counting “‘ repeats *’) recorded 
here are seen in Ex. 163 and 164. Versions “A,” ““B” and ‘“‘D” use the minor 
form (Ex. 163) and “ C ’’ the major (Ex. 164). The two scales are seen to be identical 
in range and content except for the changing of the third (D), sixth (G) and seventh 
(A) from minor to major intervals in the second scale. 


Melody. The melody is, basically, the same in each, musing in ornamental 
fashion on the entire compass, and descending eventually to the chanted keynote 
(B flat), with many upward leaps en route to extend the phrase. In each case the 
melody is repeated, the slight discrepancies in the opening bars being clearly seen 
in the ‘‘ da capo ”’ notation of the transcriptions. (Note that the first chant (“ A ’’) 
is sung an octave below the pitch of the second (‘‘ B ’’), and that the minor differences 
in the melodies of the two songs can be readily seen by comparing the two versions.) 
It is in their rhythmic procedures that the three types (“ A’’-‘"B”’, “C” and “ D”’) 
differ. 

Rhythm. Each chant is based on a particular rhythmic key-figure or ‘‘ germ ”’ 
which is developed sequentially. The text is short but constantly repeated, the 
actual syllabic rhythm of the few words generating the key-figure on which the 
chant is based. Thus this is ‘‘ pure ” or abstract music, joyfully indulging in extended 
rhythmic development for its own sake and not bound to the exigencies of long 
textual recitation or dancing patterns. 


“A” and “B’” develop the figure heard at the outset, extending it now and 
then to a pause and finally chanting it on the lower keynote. The short extensions 
cause temporary changes in the time-signature by lengthening certain bars from 
four quavers to five, six or seven. Note the occasional short melismata in the 
predominantly syllabic-style melody. 


“C,” in the surprisingly contrasting bright major key, similarly grows from the 
sequential repetition of the rhythmic figure heard in the first two bars. Again we 
notice the short melismata here and there and the agile leaps. The result is extremely 
tuneful and attractive. A curious feature is the regular slight slowing of the tempo 
at the end of the odd bars, followed in each case by an immediate a tempo in the 
even bars. The time-signature remains constant in this chant. The meledy is 
repeated as before. 
E 
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In “ D”’ this process of rhythmic development reaches its climax of excitement 
by using an exhilaratingly syncopated jazz figure and driving it on in each bar at a 
breathless pace to its final expiration on B flat. The slight temuto at the end of each 
phrase causes constantly changing time-signatures once again, no one value persisting 
for more than a bar. 

The last two chants can be compared with their “ repeats” on the record to 
see the slight differences in rendition (in the case of “‘ D,” the transcription is of the 
repeat, not the original chant). 

It can therefore be seen how skilfully the basic material has been moulded into 
three completely distinct and individual songs, each of immense appeal, through 
applying to each a different interesting rhythmic figure and developing it sequentially. 

Form. The repetition of the melody in each case gives the simple formal plan 
of AA. 

General Comments. Of great importance is the fact that sticks are not used in 
this “‘ inner group ”’ but are used in the rest of the series. The regularity of metre 
(except for the rallentando bars of ‘‘ C ’’) is impeccable notwithstanding this absence 
of the time-keeping sticks. 

While being related to the other Ngurlmag chants in style, these six short songs 
are unique in their organic, economical and extraordinarily closely-knit structure, 
and as such are of tremendous importance and value in building up the general 
estimate of aboriginal music as a whole. They are evidence of the highest sense of 
the powerful development of simple but pregnant musical ideas into strong, artistically 
perfect structures, satisfying as much for their symmetry and classical proportion 
as for their intellectual conciseness and finality. Vividly tuneful and irresistibly 
thythmic, these chants thus fascinate the Western listener on every plane of his 
musical perception. No further proof could be needed that it is the quality, and 
not merely the amazing variety and quantity, of Amhem Land music that must 
grant it a position of the utmost respect and appreciative recognition in the world 
of music. 

TREVOR A. JONES. 


(To be continued) 
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